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Government Agency Foots $400,000 Odober Bill to Keep New York Producer 
Price Up and Retail Rates Down—Cost Doubled in November 


S A MEANS of combatting the dis- 
A parity between rising paying prices to 

New York milk shed producers and 
governmentally-fixed ceilings on retail milk 
rates the Agricultural Marketing Adminis- 
tration of the United States Department ot 
Agriculture has inaugurated for October and 
November a subsidy device by which gov- 
funds used to make 
up the widening difference between AMA- 


ernmental are to be 
established cost of fluid milk and maximum 


retail levels set by the Office of Price 


Administration. 


Under the program Charles J. Blanford, 
Administrator of the New York Metropoli- 
tan Milk Marketing 
government agent and with funds provided 
by the Commodity Credit Corportation, will 
purchase October milk used in fluid chan- 
nels at the federal-state order rate of $3.30 
per 100 Ibs. and will resell it to qualifying 
dealers at $3.10. 

For November, with another 20c rise in 
the Class 1 rate to $3.50 under the escalator 
clause in the federal-state market control 
order, the government will buy in the total 
deliveries a that level and continue to resell 
to dealers at $3.10. 


Estimates place the total October cost to 
the government of the arrangement at be- 
tween $400,000 and $440,000, loss figures 
which will be approximately doubled during 


Area, acting as the 


November. 


In order to qualify handlers must indicate 
their intention to participate, claims for pay- 
ments having to be accompanied by a certi- 
ficate from the regional OPA administration 
that no action is pending against the handler 
for violating fluid milk ceilings, and a notar- 
nat 





ized statement from the dealer himself 
he did not sell fluid milk above the ceilings 
in October. 
Widespread Criticism of Plan 

Announcement of the scheme brought forth 
a mixed response from the dairy industry 
as a whole, the general reaction being un- 
favorable on a number of grounds, chiefly 
centering around the disturbing potential of 


(By a Review Staff Representative) 


such a subsidy arrangement. Likewise the 
scheme applies only to fluid milk sales and 


fluid 


continue to be caught in a severe squeeze, 


not to cream, on which the dealers 


a fact which has caused sharp resentment. 


Opposition to the plan at present is broad- 
ening to a wide front, embracing producing 
elements both cooperative and independent, 
processors and handlers. Leading New York 
City dealers have demanded that the govern- 
ment clarify its intentions with respect to 
the milk and cream situation in this area, 
and the Independent Milk Marketers, Inc., 
a group of independents handling 40 to 45 
per cent of New York City’s 
headed by Isadore Eisenstein, have decided 
virtually to cut out milk deliveries within 


supply and 


a short period unless the subsidy program 
is withdrawn and ceilings lifted. 


Independents Launch “Strike” 


This milk delivery “strike” began to be 
placed into effect with the turn into Nov- 
number of inde- 


by an increasing 


Those participating have report- 


ember 
pendents. 
edly provided outlets for their supply with- 
fluid shipping, 
cream, to outside markets 


drawn from channels by 
mostly as fluid 
largely through New England and the nearby 
southerly and westerly areas contiguous to 
York milk 


the New shed. 


is as yet possible as to the 
New York 


supply, though 


No estimate 
extent of the curtailment of 
Metropolitan 
should the independents follow through their 


announced program New York City’s users 


= 
areas fluid 


would inevitably be faced with a definite and 
decided shortage. The independent group is 
reported to be pasteurizing and distributing 
enough milk each day to meet the technical 
requirements of maintaining New York City 
Health Department licenses. 


Asserting that the small dealers “have 
lost all the money they can” in the squeeze 
between steadily advancing paying prices and 
the static OPA ceiling, Mr. Eisenstein 
charged that government officials “are 
through the 


using 


trickery to reach their ends” 


subsidy program on milk and the failure 


to take any relieving action whatever as 
to the acute dealers’ pinch in the cream price 


situation. 

He stressed the fact that dealers want no 
subsidy 
seek an 
mentally-controlled producers’ prices and re- 


or charity of any kind, but simply 


equitable adjustment of govern- 
tail rates which will permit the distributing 
element an adequate margin to insure con- 
tinuation of their business. 

New 


Bar- 


Joseph O. Eastlack, secretary of the 
York Metropolitan Milk Distributors 
gaining Agency and a vice-president of the 
Borden organization, had estimated that th 
squeeze on milk and cream has been costing 
ihe New York City milk industry $750,000 


per month. 
Program Established in Duluth Area 


Following the AMA decision to continue 
the program in the New York area through 
out November, strong indication that this 
subsidy scheme was becoming more firmly 
entrenched as part of the projected govern- 
mental programs with respect to foodstuffs 
was found in the announcement on Novem- 
ber 4th from AMA headquarters that a 
similar fluid milk purchase and sales program 
would be inaugurated for November in the 
Duluth, Minn.,-Superior, Wis., milk market- 
ing area. 

In this instance the department, following 
the same pattern of operations through the 
Duluth office of the Administrator of the 
federal milk marketing order for the district 
and with funds furnished by the Commodity 
Credit Corp., will purchase Class 1 milk 
from handlers supplying the area at $3.21 
per hundred pounds, which represents the 
revailing price to the producers for this 
classification, and sell it back at $2.68, which 
represents the dairymen’s return for Class 1 
milk prevailing in March of this year. In 
order to qualify, distributors must follow 
the same procedure established in the New 
York program. 


The cost to the government of operation 
of the scheme in the Duluth-Superior area 
is estimated at about $16,000 per month 





“Freezes Dairy Farm Labor 


McNutt Order Also Embraces Necessary Workers in Poultry and Cattle 


Production—Action Follows Urgent Demands 


(By a Review Staff Representative) 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—“‘Necessary” 

workers are ordered to be “frozen” 

to their jobs on the nation’s dairy, 
poultry and livestock farms according to an 
announcement October 27 by Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, chairman of the War Man-Power 
Commission. The announced purpose of the 
“freeze” is to insure sufficient quantities of 
milk, cheese and eggs for the increased de- 
mands by the Armed Forces, Lend-Lease 
and civilian requirements. The plan will be 
extended should production of other farm 
products become similarly critical as that 
now existing on dairy, poultry and livestock 
farms. 

Directives to carry out the program were 
being drafted for the Selective Service 
System, the U. S. Employment Service, the 
Army and Navy, Maritime Commission, De- 
fense Plants Corporation, Department of 
Agriculture and the procurement division 
of the Treasury Department. 


Chairman McNutt stated that the program 
is imperative to “alleviate a shortage of 
essential farm workers which is threatening 
the dairy, livestock and poultry production 
necessary to full prosecution of the war.” 
It is well acknowledged in dairy industry 
circles that the labor shortage has not be- 
come suddenly acute. For months farm lead- 
ers have been reporting steadily increasing 
labor shortages and a strong trend in re- 
ducing both the size and number of dairy 
herds, resulting in steadily reduced produc- 
tion of milk and dairy products. 


Outline of the Program 


Briefly, the labor freeze program will op- 
erate as follows: 


(1) The Selective Service System will re- 
quest its local draft boards to classify in 
Group 3B dairy, livestock and poultry work- 
ers deferred for dependents. 


(2) Local draft boards will be instructed 
to grant occupational deferment to all other 
such workers “who are ‘necessary men’ for 
whom replacements are not available.” 


(3)Such workers would be subject to im- 
mediate induction into the armed forces “as 
soon as they ceased to perform the necessary 
work for which they had been granted de- 
ferment.” 


(4) The Army and Navy will refrain 
from recruiting essential dairy, livestock or 
poultry workers or producers. 
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(5) All other employers, including con- 
tractors or subcontractors, will be instructed 
to refrain from hiring skilled workers who 
have been engaged in the same three types 
of farm production. These instructions will 
be sent out by the Army, Navy, Maritime 
Commission, Defense Plant Corporation and 
the Treasury Department. 


(6) The Agriculture Department “will 
act toward stabilizing wages” of such work- 
ers and will act also to reduce sales of dairy 
cows for slaughter, which is being done by 
many farmers unable to obtain dairy work- 
ers. 


The plan calls further for government 
assistance to dairy, livestock and poultry 
farmers in building up their stocks, training 
unskilled workers and buying or renting 
more productive farms. The aid will be 
made available by the Agriculture Depart- 
ment through the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration. 


Eligibility for Benefits 


An essential farm, eligible for Federal aid 
and exemption of its workers from induc- 
tion into the armed services is defined by 
McNutt’s commission as one which has at 
least twelve dairy cows, milking or dry, 
with a minimum annual production of 45,- 
000 pounds of milk, or the equal in livestock 
or poultry, or a combination of animal units 
which meets this standard. 


Farms which now have at least eight 
dairy cows with a minimum annual produc- 
tion of 30,000 pounds of milk, or the equiva- 
lent, can qualify as essential farms if the 
operators take steps to increase dairy live- 
stock or poultry numbers. Such farmers will 
be allowed three months to increase the num- 
ber of cows to ten or the equivalent, and 
three months to increase the total to twelve. 


Standards for comparing the labor re- 
quirements of other farm animals in relation 
to dairy cows will be set up by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. These stand- 
ards are to be based on the amount of live- 
stock one man can handle. Standards for 
animals in other farming areas are in terms 
of the equivalent of one dairy cow, 8.5 hogs 
(raised). Those equivalents are for animals 
two-year-old steer, 3.5 feed-lot cattle, 16.5 
ewes, 80 feed-lot' lambs, 74 hens, 250 chick- 
ens (raised), 500 broilers and 40 turkeys 
(raised). Those equivalenes are for animals 
on farms which produce their own feed. 


Criticism Expressed 


Among the first to voice criticism to the 
new McNutt farm man-power freeze pro- 
gram was the important National Co-Oper- 
taive Milk Producers’ Federation. Spokes- 
men of this dairy farmers’ organization as- 
serted that forced labor won’t solve the 
nation’s agricultural problem 

While not referring to the McNutt farm 
labor “freeze” program William Green, A. 
F. of L. president, in speaking at a union 
meeting in Washington, made the claim that 
American labor will fight any program of 
“freezing” workers in their jobs until all men 
and women are employed and safeguards 
are instituted to prevent exploitation of the 
workers who may not leave their jobs. He 
added that if workers be “frozen” in their 
jobs the government must eliminate all profits 
accruing to employers so that forced labor 
should not be utilized for the benefits of pri- 
vate individuals. 

Many other elements in the field, both 
producers and merchandizers, likewise have 
come out with outspoken criticism of the 
plan. It is generally felt that some form of 
attack on the problem similar to the program 
launched in Minnesota by Governor Stassen 
could well be generally applied. 

ENS gd 
WINS DELIVERY CASE 


Control Board Has No Surisdiction Over 
Wagons Without Rubber Tires 


\ Manchester dairy company recently won 
a New Hampshire supreme court battle with 
the state milk control board, which had 
sought to prohibit the firm from using horse- 
drawn vehicles without rubber tires in every 
day milk delivery. 

The high court ruled unanimously that 
so long as a citizen does not use vehicles re- 
quiring rubber tires or gasoline, no state 
agency exists which can restrict a public 
service of the nature involved in this case. 

The court did, however, uphold the right 
of the milk control board to enforce its 
order for every-other-day deliveries of milk 
products, when rubber tires and gasoline are 
used, since this action constitutes a direct 
contribution towards winning the war. 


_— oe 


GEORGE A. JOHNSON FINED 


\ccording to a recent news report from 
Detroit George A. Johnson, president of the 
Johnson Milk Company in Detroit, who was 
lauded as “Detroit’s Fighting Milk Man” in 
the September issue of “eader’s Digest”, 
was fined $500 and court costs by Federal 
Judge E. A. O’Brien on a charge of income- 
tax evasion. 

In April, it was reported that Johnson 
pleaded guilty to the charge that he had 
failed to file statement on a $34,000 income 
in 1937 and on a $58,000 income in 1938. 
Following an accounting a settlement of 
$38,000 in taxes and penalties is said to 


have been paid by Johnson to the government. 
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Action Urgently Needed 
OVERNMENT 


ring to the possibility of future ration- 


spokesmen in refer- 
ing of milk and dairy products often 


preier to use the word 


“allocation”, pre- 
sumably because it sounds not so grim and 
is less likely to stir up antagonism. Such 


efforts to gloss over a projected essential 
move seem ridiculous. Whether the consumers 
like it or not, with continued huge scale 
purchases of dairy products by the govern- 
ment and faltering milk production due to 
the man-power shortage on the farms, there 
just won't be enough to go around to satisfy 
present consumer—armed force—lend-lease 
requirements. And the sooner the public is 
acquainted with this bold if unpleasant truth, 


the better. 


One alternative to rationing is the proposal 


to cut down on the amount of butterfat in 


some or all dairy products—mainly fluid 
milk, cheese, butter, ice cream and powdered 
whole milk. If such suggestions should be 


carried through with the temporary setting 
aside of existing standards in this important 
respect, it would seem that butterfat reduc 
tions should apply to all dairy 


wherever produced or consumed for what- 


products 
ever purpose. Ii such cut in the food values 
should be deemed advisable there should be 
no discrimination as to product. 

Even proponents of butterfat reduction 
foresee the certainty of confusion and com 
plications in their scheme. Among the many 
objections may be mentioned but a few: tear 
ing down, even on an emergency basis, of 
high quality standards which have been built 
up over a period of many years; setting up 


added potent sales arguments to manufac- 


turers of oleomargarine and other competi- 
tive products made from edible oils; difh- 
culty and time element required to set aside 
federal and state statutes pertaining to present 
standards and definitions; disruption of in- 
dustry practices in respect to buying from 
producers and in merchandising; and the 
doubt that any reasonable reduction in butter- 
fat percentages will suffice to balance avail 
able stocks with demand. By far the sounder 
course would appear to be the adoption now, 


before it is too late, of a sensible form of 
civilian consumer rationing and a practical, 
reasonable directive allocation of available 
total butterfat supplies to those most vitally- 


needed milk products. 


\s matters now stand the situation is be- 
coming steadily and rapidly more critical, and 


immediate action is demanded with a view to 


correcting the existing acute distortion of 
supply-demand relationships in the entire 
dairy field. 

“Frozen” on the Farm 

HAT will be the effect of Man- 

Power McNutrt’s latest order to 


“freeze” dairy, poultry and livestock 
workers on the farms at their present em- 
ployment ? 
tion No. 1 on the economic front. 


That’s about the present Ques- 
And many 
In connection with Mr. 
McNutr’s latest dictum, the dairy industry 
has not 


are the possibilities. 


forgotten his erstwhile favorable 
leanings toward the oleomargarine interests 
at the expense of its buttermaking division. 
Perhaps this fact may cause some dairy lead- 
ers to squint at his labor directives with 
some degree of misgiving and skepticism. 


National Co- 


operative Milk Producers’ Federation, which 


Already spokesmen for the 
is the country’s largest organization of dairy 
effect that the 
And many others 


farmers, have stated in 
“freeze” just won't work. 


concur in this view. 


There are many conjectures as to possible 


results of the drastic order. One is the 
attitude of union leaders toward future or- 


PAUL 


GREEN, 


ganizational efforts. On the day of 
McNutt’s WILLIAM 
head of the American Federation of Labor, 


announcement 


denounced governmental “freezing” of labor. 
Joun L. Lewis has long viewed the dairy 
industry and its workers as a profitable po- 
tential from an organizational viewpoint. 
Will the labor “freeze” put his membership 
prospects in a more receptive frame of mind 


to listen to his glib promises and proposals? 


The fact that the Army and Navy now 


will be stopped from recruiting, and war 


industries prevented from luring, essential 


dairy, poultry and livestock workers or pro- 


ducers appears to be meaningless to a degree 
when it is considered that the major damage 
from these factors already has been done. 
McNutt in his announce- 
ment referred to the “freeze” as imperative 


Commissioner 


to “alleviate” a shortage of essential farm 
workers. It is difficult to comprehend how 
this is to be accomplished. The order does 
not provide a means to fill the serious agri- 
cultural labor gap that has existed for 
months, with the resultant decrease in dairy 
and much other production. It is hoped 
that the “freeze” will help check a further 


exodus of 


from the farms, 
but it does not “alleviate” the labor situa- 


farm workers 


tion as it now exists. 

Some degree of relief may be hoped for 
from that 
that 
given to dairy, livestock and poultry farm- 


part of the announcement which 


states government assistance will be 
ers in building up their stocks, training un- 
skilled workers and buying or renting more 
producetive farms. However, it would be 
more encouraging to know the sources from 
which the unskilled labor obtained 


and how amenable they may be to their tasks 


may be 


with their new farmer-employers. 


While no great amount of enthusiasm is 
presently being generated by the McNutt 
announcement, it must be conceded that some 
sort of start has at long last been attempted 
to relieve a gravely serious situation bearing 
importantly on the vitally needed production 
Through the 
now well-established procedure of “trial and 
error”, 


of dairy and poultry products. 


some good evolve 
from this new order of the Man- Power Com- 


missioner. 


eventually may 
The start, even though belated 
and in a highly questionable direction, may 
be cause for the dairy industry to hope for 
the best. 


Reconstituting Milk and Cream 


LSEWHERE in this issue of the Re- 
VIEW considerable is devoted to 

a consideration of the process 
constituting the component ingredients of 
milk—butteroil, dried skimmilk and water— 
into fluid milk that compares favorably in 
taste with the normal product. 


space 


of re- 


Only a slight- 
ly cooked or scorched flavor of the dried 
skimmilk distinguishes it from fresh pas- 
teurized and homogenized milk. As to butter- 
fat and solids-not-fat a reconstituted product 
can be made which is identical with normal 


fluid milk. 


While there is nothing new or revolution- 
ary in the reconstituting process, its adaption 
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to fluid milk may be particularly significant 
at the present time. Providing the necessary 
equipment be available, the process lends it- 
self to the supplying of fluid milk to the 
armed forces in places where milk and butter 
are obtainable only with great difficulty, or 
not at all. 


Too, in metropolitan cities where report- 
edly milk and cream shortages are becoming 
increasingly acute a revision in stringent 
health board and labeling requirements to 
permit the adoption of the reconstituting 
process in plants already equipped with pas- 
teurizers, homogenizers and coolers doubtless 
would prove a boon to no small part of the 
civilian populace. 


From a health and nutrition viewpoint it 
cannot be argued that reconstituted milk and 
cream processed in the modern manner is not 
fully up to the standards of normally-pro 
duced products. Any slight defect in flavor 
might, be well overlooked if the process be 
the determining factor in having or going 
without. 


Foreseeing the possibility of large-scale 
reconstituting of milk there may be de- 
veloped an increased demand for butteroil 
processed from high quality cream or high 
scoring butter and packaged in a manner to 
insure keeping quality. Creameries naturally 
will afford the logical places for the prepara- 
tion of butteroil, a development which would 
doubtless supplant some of the normal butter 
It is unfortunate that the make of 
butter might be further reduced by such 


output. 


diversions, but under the stringencies of war 
and the necessity of supplying our armed 
forces with pure, wholesome dairy products 
disruptions in operational methods are to be 
expected and must be provided for. 


Milk distributors and ice cream manufac 
turers already equipped with pasteurizers, 
homogenizers and coolers may conveniently 
and efficiently add the operation of recon- 
stituting milk and cream to their usual rou- 
tine merely by an affirmative nod from state 
and federal health and food officials. In order 
to preclude any consumer prejudice against 
the reconstituted products revisions in regard 
to some labeling requirements might first be 
in order. 


Considerable opposition to the sale of re- 
constituted milk and cream may well be ex- 
pected in some states where barriers have 
been established by state authorities against 
milk produced in other milk sheds. These 
regulations frequently, if not usually, safe- 
guard the economic position of local dairy- 
men where feed and other production costs 
are higher than in those territories where 
dried skimmilk and butteroil now are being 
produced. But war influences are rapidly 
upsetting many well-founded former prac- 
tices. With increasing milk shortages becom- 
ing apparent in all fluid milk sheds, consid- 
eration seriously may be given to the pos- 
sibilities of reconstituted milk and cream for 
civilian consumption as well as for use of the 
armed forces. 
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An Interesting Address 


T THE recent Norfolk convention of 

milk control agencies an administrator 

of one prominent metropolitan area 
remarked, “If I didn’t get anything else out 
of this convention, hearing the paper pre- 
sented by J. Perer NAbEAu of Canada alone 
was well worth all the time and expense 
spent in coming down here.” Other milk 
control executives were equally warm in 
their praise of Mr. Nabeau’s contribution to 
the convention. 


This address was appreciated so much be- 
cause it gave factual report on the patterns 
of practical application obtained in Canada 
with milk control, measures adopted to com- 
bat inflation and procedures followed to sta- 
bilize man-power for the necessary produc- 
tion and distribution of milk for civilian and 
armed force requirements. Having been en- 
gaged longer than ourselves in matters re- 
lating to price governing and other regulatory 
measures incident to the Canadian war effort, 
our northern neighbors naturally have pio- 
neered the hard road of experience in 
this direction with its inevitable trials and 
tribulations. 


Mr. NaApEAu’s comprehensive and detailed 
exposition of Canadian operations in the 
emergency regulatory field provides a dis- 
tinct contribution to the milk industry in 
this country and to those bodies to whom 
has been delegated the authority to achieve 
or work toward practically similar desirable 
objectives here. Results to date in the Dom- 
inion should point the way toward proper 
procedures and afford a guard against mis- 
takes. Students of milk marketing, price 
control and war economy in the milk industry 
will find much of value in the extensive 
summary of Mr. NADEAU’s paper printed 


elsewhere in this issue of the Review. 


1943 Officers Elected 


Davis Heads American Dairy Science 
Assn. for Coming Year—Stoltz 
Again Secretary-Treasurer 


Columbus, Ohio.—Officers chosen to direct 
the American Dairy Science Association for 
1943 are H. P. Davis, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, president; A. C. Dahl- 
berg, New York Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Geneva, vice-president; R. B. Beck- 
er, University of Florida, Gainesville, and 
W. E. Petersen, University of Minnesota, 


St. Paul, both directors for three-year terms. 


The results of the balloting by mail are 
reported by R. B. Stoltz, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, now starting his eighth 
year as secretary-treasurer. The new presi- 
dent appointed C. R. Gearhart, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, as a director 
to fill the unexpired term of A. C. Dahlberg. 

The men continuing on the board of direc- 
tors are H. B. Ellenberger, University ot 
Vermont, Burlington; G. M. Trout, Michigan 


State College, East Lansing; and J. C. Knott, 
Washington State College, Pullman. Retir- 
ing president H. F. Judkins is an ex-officio 
member of the board for one year. 


Progress of research work by members 
of the Dairy Science Association is published 
in the Journal of Dairy Science, edited by 
T. S. Sutton, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus. The 1943 annual meeting of the Assv- 
ciation will be held at the University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

o—_-. 


MILK SALES STILL MOUNT 


Daily average sales of fluid milk during 
September increased 15.32 per cent over the 
same period a year ago, according to re- 
ports from leading distributors in 152 United 
States markets to the New York City head- 
quarters of the Milk Industry Foundation. 

In September daily average sales totaled 
8,574,910 quarts compared with 7,435,755 
quarts in September, 1941. 

Milk company payrolls in September 
showed an increase of 10.88 per cent and 
employment a decrease of 3.49 per cent 
compared with September, 1941. 

———_ « — « 
CHANGE IN OFFERINGS 

Washington, D. C.— H. C. Albin, Chief of 
the Purchase Branch of the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration, has announced 
that effective immediately, all offers and 
other correspondence formerly addressed to 
him relating to the purchase of dairy and 
poultry products by the Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation and the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Administration, should here- 
after be sent to T. G. Stitts, Chief, Dairy 
and Poultry Branch, Agricultural Marketing 
\dministration, Room 2969, South Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Oe 8 


“RESERVES” DRY SKIMMILK 


"ashington, D. C.—Secretary of Agricul- 
Was! t , « S tary of A; l 
ture Claude R. Wickard issued an order 
November 5th directing manufacturers 0 
N ml Sth directin nanufacturers of 
spray process dry skimmilk to set aside 90 
per cent of their production each month for 
direct war uses. 





This naturally will force 

a heavy swing of domestic users of dry skim- 

milk to the hot roller process goods. 
—_——__ 0 <=. 


FREIGHT BILLS TAXED 


Washington, D. C—Among the myriad 
provisions of the newly-enacted Revenue Act 
of 1942, a 3 per cent federal levy will be 
imposed upon the country’s freight bills. The 
new tax, becoming effective December Ist, 
applies to all commodities with the excep- 
tion of coal, on which the rate is placed at 
4c per short ton. 


—_e —— > o— 


PURCHASES DAIRY FIRM 


Sheffield, Ala—Announcement was made 
recently of the purchase of C. W. Young 
Dairy by Dixie Dairy of Florence, which 
is operated by W. A. Goode. 
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An exact reproduction of the scrap receipt card 

which has been mailed to all dairy products plants 

in the U.S.A. If you did not get one ask DISA 

for a copy. If you have scrap now ready to turn 

in tear out this copy, fill it in and mail direct 
to DISA. 
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This scrap pail equals 
three bayonets when 


“ retest AMERICA and THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 


“der 
of 
90 


ARE COUNTING ON YOU FoR 


In answer to the War Production 

Board’s call, the NATIONAL DAIRY VA 
INDUSTRY SALVAGE DRIVE is steadily C1a/). 
stepping up its tempo — steadily 


increasing its delivery of more and more of the non-ferrous scrap 
metals so vitally needed. And we must keep it up. We must all 


rce 


1im- 


riad 


Act 





i Cc it e e ° . 
be This old Starter of continue our regular collections and contributions —no matter 


The matic rifle ammunition. 


how small! 
1st, 
ep- 


When you sell your scrap to your scrap dealer do not fail to get his signed receipt 
showing that the scrap was salvaged from the Dairy Industry. And do not fail to 
regularly mail your reports of scrap sales, on the card reproduced above, to Dairy 
Industries Supply Assn., 1426 G St., N.W., Washington, D.C. While WPB has given no 
assurances, it is possible that sales of ded equip t, repairs and replacements 
may be facilitated if DISA can show that the Dairy Industry is contributing importantly 


to the salvage program. 
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In cooperation with the National Dairy Industries Salvage Drive, this advertisement 
has been contributed by 


CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 
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The scrap in this old cabinet equals twenty 
.45 caliber sub-machine guns. 








Vermont Conference 
Timely Subjects Discussed by Authori- 
ties at One-Day Meeting at Bur- 
lington, November 5 


For a one-day conference, November 5th, 
the Vermont Dairy Plant Operators and 
Managers Association had a jam-packed pro- 
gram for its 2lst annual meeting at the 
Waterman Building of the University of 
Vermont in Burlington. 


Among the speakers, and their subjects, 
on the program were the following : 

W. H. Martin—“The Relation of the War 
Production Training Program to the Dairy 
Industry.” 

H. J. Liedell—‘New Developments _in 
Machinery of Wartime Value Conserving 
Equipment.” 

F. M. Scales—‘The 
Detergent.” 

Dr. A. C. Fay—“Quality Problems Asso- 
ciated with Every-Other-Day Deliveries.” 

Dr. M. A. Collins—“Consolidation in the 
Assembly of Milk Transportation.” 

J. J. Kalahan and C. L. Hamlen—“What 
Our Organizations Have Accomplished.” 

J. A. Hitchcock—“Reducing Truck Travel 
in Retail Deliveries.” 

F. C. Fiske—“Practical Aspects of Every- 
Other-Day Delivery.” 

W. Hinckley—‘Prolonging the Life of 
Plant Equipment.” 

Dr. R. S. Beck—“Parity and Farm Prices.” 

C. W. Rinks—“Effect of Alkaline Deter- 
gents On the Hardness of Water.” 

M. F. Jones—‘Demonstration of “High 
Temperature Short Time Pasteurization.” 

Clyde Beardslee—‘Dairy Products and 
War Production.” 


Use of an Acid 


Officers and directors of the Vermont Dairy 
Plant Operators and Managers Association 
are as follows: 

President, C. H. Bowen, Bellows Falls; 
Vice-President, M. A. Collins, Morrisville; 
Honorary Secretary, H. B. Sllenberger, Bur- 
lington; Secretary, E. O. Herreid, Burling- 
ton; Treasurer, J. A. Newlander, Burlington ; 
Directors: C. H. Bowen, Bellows Falls; 
T. H. Weed, Woodsville, N. H.; G. B. 
Douglas, Newport; M. R. Juckett, Burling- 
ton; D. O. Hedding, Randolph; L. D. Ware, 
Richmond; M. A. Collins, Morrisville. 

ee ee 


SUPER-EVAPORATED MILK 


According to a recent announcement the 
Meyenberg Milk Products Company in Sal- 
inas, California, recognizing the vital neces- 
sity to conserve tinplate used in cans, plus 
simplifying problems of transportation, etc., 
is now producing what is known as British 
Standard Evaporated Milk under the label, 
“Victory” brand. 

Basically, Victory brand evaporated milk 
is the same as regular evaporated milk, ex- 
cept that one-third more of the water has 
been evaporated. While, the process may 
appear simple it is said to involve a highly 
technical process. It is claimed that this 
evaporated milk is definitely better in flavor 
and whips after a short chilling. This is said 
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to result from the fact that the product car- 
ries approximately 20 per cent more butter- 
fat and milk solids than regular evaporated. 

The Mayenberg release states that the 
more concentrated milk, packed under the 
British Standard, would mean a 13 per cent 
saving in tinplate—which if reflected nation- 
ally would mean a total yearly saving of 
52,166 tons, an added saving of approximately 
one (1) freight car in every seven now used 


“to transport evaporated milk—again reflected 


nationally, an equivalent of 17,064 freight 


cars. 
et 


STORE PRICE ADJUSTMENT 


By order of Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson November fluid milk prices in 
some New York City retail stores were 
adjusted by raising or lowering the March 
maximums. Only a small proportion of the 
total number of retail stores will be affected 
by the order. 

The order affects only “out of store” sales. 
Home delivery prices of fluid milk continue 
at March ceiling prices. 

The order specifies that, effective as ot 
November 2nd, any retail distributor whose 
March ceiling was higher than 13c a quart 
(in glass containers) for “out of store” 
sales must reduce his price to 13c. 

Retail stores whose maximums are 12c or 
higher, but lower than 13c, must retain their 
prevailing ceilings (the present minimum 
ceiling is 12c). 

Wholesalers whose March ceilings were 
less than 10%c a quart (in glass containers) 
may raise their prices to that level. Whole- 
sale fluid milk distributors whose March 
maximums were higher than llc a quart (in 
glass containers) must bring their prices 
down to that level. Wholesalers with current 
ceilings (in glass containers) higher than 
10%c, but lower than 1lc, most retain present 
maximums. 

The order also applies to fluid milk sold 
in paper containers, but the price range on 
paper containers will be lc a quart higher. 

Wholesalers selling to sub-dealers are not 
allowed any price increase from their March 
ceilings. The changes apply to standard 
grades only. Homogenized, Vitamin D, and 
other premium milk remain at March ceilings. 





CAN RATIONING APPROVED 


The Director General for Operations has 
conferred upon the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration the authority to ration milk cans and 
farm fencing. 

Under the directive, it is understood that 
OPA proposes to redelegate authority to ra- 
tion such cans and fencing to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This action is said to 
be necessary in order to provide equitable 
distribution of milk cans and fencing. 


ADDITION PLANNED 


Sparta, Wis.—Pet Milk Co. plans con- 
struction of a $50,000 addition to its plant 
here, according to a recent announcement. 


Farm Labor Problem 


Committee Submits Recommendation: 
Designed to Prevent Serious Con- 
dition From Getting Worse 


The War Man-Power Commission’s farm 
labor committee for New York State in it 
first report to Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg 
regional director of the Man-Power Com- 
mission, has urged that immediate action tc 
assure an adequate labor supply for New 
York’s vital dairy industry is necessary. 

Enlisting of city folk, school teachers, 
workers in non-war production, institutional 
inmates and conscientious objectors was sug- 
gested as a means to help harvest next sea- 
son’s crops. 


“There is no single solution to the difficult 
problem of supplying an adequate supply of 
labor for New York State farms so that 
they can contribute fully to the war effort,” 
Mrs. Rosenberg said, “and the committee is 
going to explore every possible avenue which 
is open to it. One thing is certain. The 
situation is so bad in certain parts of the 
state that unless immediate steps are taken 
there may be serious effects on New York’s 
entire agricultural future. 


Committee Recommendations 


After a review of the well-known causes 
for the farm labor shortage the farm labor 
committte recommended that— 


1. Agricultural employers be informed of 
the selective service machinery available for 
deferment of workers in essential occupa- 
tions. It also recommended— 


2. Extension of the Federal program for 
stabilizing labor for dairy, livestock and 
poultry farms to include all farms producing 
essential foods, including essential fruits and 
vegetables. 


3. Review of occupational selective serv- 
ice questionnaires to acquaint the United 
States Employment Service with the records 
of workers with farm experience who are 
now engaged in non-war production. 


4. A request to employers advertising for 
help to specify that they will not hire workers 
from farms. 


5. Removal of existing interstate barriers 
to the employment of migratory workers. 


6. Relaxation of quotas fixed by the War 
Production Board for manufacture and dis- 


tribution of essential farm machinery. 
a 


DAIRY WORKERS NEEDED 


Earl Weaver, head of the Michigan State 
College dairy department told the Michigan 
Dairy Manufacturers’ Association at its con- 
ference in East Lansing that dairy herds in 
Michigan may be reduced by as much as 50 
per cent by next spring unless producers are 
assured that workers will remain on their 
farms. 
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Dr. DeBoer to Amherst 


Prof. Frandsen Announces New Mem- 
ber of Dairy Industry Staff of 
Massachusetts State College 


Amherst, Mass.—Professor J. H. Frand- 
sen, head of the department of dairy in- 
lustry at Massachusetts State College, an- 
1ounces that Dr. Carl J. DeBoer of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois has been selected as assist- 
int professor of dairy industry to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Professor 
Merrill J. Mack. 


Dr. DeBoer has a B.S. degree from the 
University of Illinois in 1935, an M.S. degree 
from Rutgers Univer- 
sity in 1937, and a 
PhD. degree from the 
University of Illinois 
in 1941. He is a mem- 
ber of the American 
Dairy Science Associ- 
ation, the Society of 
American Bacteriolo- 
gists, the Metropoli- 
tan Dairy Technology 
Club of New York 
City, and of Sigma Xi and Phi Sigma. 


Dr. DeBoer has had three years’ experi- 
ence in the Walker-Gordon Dairy of Plains- 
boro, N. J., and two years’ experience with 
Castles Ice Cream Company of Garfield, 
N. J. (subsidiary of the National Dairy 
Products Corporation). He spent two years 
as graduate assitant at Rutgers Univerity, 
one year as special investigator for Sheffield 
Farms Company, and three years as assistant 
at the Univerity of Illinois. 

0 © ee 


“PETE” MILLER PASSES ON 


Dr. Carl J. DeBoer 


Peter N. “Pete” Miller, for many years 
district sales manager for Mono Service Co. 
in the southern states, died October 30th 
in Birmingham, Alabama. 

“Pete,” as he was affectionately known to 
a very wide circle of friends in the dairy 
industry, was in his 68th year. His passing 
was quite unexpected as he had made 
reservations and plans to attend the con- 
vention of the Southern Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers in Atlanta. 

The funeral was attended by Ralph L. 
Shearer, general sales manager of Mono, 
Clarence Welsh of Mulhollands, Luther 
Widemire, and many others engaged in the 
dairy industry. 

3esides his widow he leaves four daughters, 
hree brothers and seven grandchildren. 


—— oo —— 


DAIRY HERD SALES INCREASE 


By Review's Washington Representative) 
Washington, D. C.—Reports coming to 
Washington from different parts of the 
ountry indicate that dairy farmers are sell- 
ing off their herds and going out of the 
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milk producing business because of the in- 
ability to obtain the necessary farm help. A 
Western New York farmer recently sold his 
herd of more than 50 cows. The American 
Agriculturist tells of the sale at auction ot 
a herd of 63 cows owned by a Delaware 
county dairy farmer. The sales notice started 
off with these words: “Being unable to pro- 
cure help.” 

The same thing is taking place in the 
Middle West and Northwestern dairy states. 
In fact, as reports come in, it is apparent 
that many dairy farmers throughout the 
entire dairy region are selling their herds 
and turning to other lines of farming due 
to the labor shortage. 

Consideration now is being given to the 
possibility of conducting a quick survey 01 
the country-wide situation in this respect. 


i 





PATRIOTIC CONTAINER DESIGNS 


For the first time there appears in this 
issue of the Review a two-page, three-color 
advertisement by the Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company. By effective use of color the com- 
pany features its glass milk bottles and 
cottage cheese tumbler with ACL designs 
that tie in with the government’s promotional 
campaign for War Bonds. A number of 
different government-approved designs are 
offered from which milk distributors may 
make individual selections. 

In this and other Owens-Illinois advertie- 
ments the company follows a three-point 
program, namely: (1) Sell War Bonds; (2) 
Recommend More Milk for Health, and (3) 
Identification of Dairy. A coupon incorpor- 
ated in the advertisement makes it convenient 
for milk distributors to obtain detailed in- 
formation on the OI merchandising program 
in relation to the war effort. 


Michigan Conference 


War Time Problems in Milk Distribu- 
tion Discussed at Annual Meeting 
Held in Lansing, Michigan 


Under the auspices of the Department of 
Dairy Husbandry of Michigan State College 
all of the Michigan allied dairy groups were 
represented at the Dairy Manufacturers’ 
Conference held in Lansing, November 4th 
to 6th. 


Among those who took part in the dis- 
cussions pertaining to “War Time Problems 
in the Distribution of Market Milk” were 
the following : 


H. Chris Hansen, Lansing Dairy Co., 
Lansing; Paul Bunker, Arctic Dairy Co., 
Lansing; Gar Wagner, McDonal Dairy Co., 
Flint; Peter Joppe, Joppe’s Dairy, Grand 
Rapids. 

One session was devoted to a joint meeting 
of all allied branches in the dairy industry 
for the purpose of hearing discussions on 
current problems such as Priorities, Ration- 
ing and Ceilings. Currently with the con- 
vention the Michigan Association of Dairy 
and Milk Inspectors held their annual 
meeting. 


——— 0 


NEW SHEFFIELD PLANT 


_—— 


Woods Corners, N. Y.—More than 40,000 
gallons of milk a day will be handled by 
Sheffield Farms here when the new $100,000 
plant, replacing one destroyed by fire last 
April, has been completed. 

After the installation of separating equip- 
ment, cream will be shipped directly to New 
York and the skim milk used in the by- 
products division of the plant. 
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New Taxes 


ENATE consideration of the proposed 
S federal retail sales tax has quieted down 

for the time being. Sales tax proponents 
have dropped plans to offer an amendment 
providing for such a levy. Nevertheless, 
notice has been served that the proposal 
will be revived if Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau asks for a new $6,000,000,000 
tax bill later in the year. 


Senator Byrd of Virginia said it was very 
unfortunate that the Treasury’s determination 
to defeat a sales tax in the present new tax 
law will necessitate another bill in three 
months. “If a sales tax could have been 
adopted in the first place it would have 
saved a great deal of confusion,” he said. 
The Treasury wanted to boost total annual 
taxation to $30,000,000,000, according to Sec- 
retary Morgenthau. A 5 per cent victory 
tax on earnings over $12 a week was in- 
cluded in the act. Senator George of the 
Senate Finance Committee says a retail sales 
tax is the only way to increase taxes. There 
are substantial grounds for the prediction 
that a sales tax law will be enacted early 
next year, if not before. 


The Senate rejected a proposal by Senator 
Downey of California to enlarge the basic 
exemption to $1,200 annually and raise the 
levy to 10 per cent on earnings above $2,400. 
The proposal to tax the income from future 
issues of state and local bonds was turned 
down. 


Bill Inadequate 


HE new tax bill is wholly inadequate 
Ts prevent inflation, according to Secre- 

tary Morgenthau, who also declares that 
Congress will have to pass another revenue 
bill early in January. The bill is inadequate 
because its yield of less than seven billion 
dollars fails to meet the government’s pur- 
pose ; it contains no restrictions on individual 
spending, and it fails to plug tax loopholes. 
There has just got to be more revenue. The 
Secretary says he feels that there will have 
to be enacted into law some kind of legis- 
lation to be a deterrent on spending and an 
incentive to savings. 


Morgenthau said the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, largely through the 5 per cent victory 
gross income tax, had boosted the tax from 
individuals to $5,081,000,000, an increase of 
$2,208,700,000 over the House. He also stated 
that the same committee had cut the yield 
of the House bill by $509,100,000, by eliminat- 


ing the House’s 5 per cent tax on freight 
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hauling, elimination of the capital stock and 
many miscellaneous and excise taxes. 


American business men on whom federal 
taxes fall to a large extent may well adjust 
their activities to meet the payment of these 
steadily increasing wartime taxes. They may 
be able to load some of these taxes back onto 
the farm crop producers and also on the 
consumers who purchase their products, but 
they will not escape these taxes to more 
than a limited extent. To what extent the 
payment of taxes may cause inflation no 
one seems ready to make a prediction. The 
most capable financial prognosticators, how- 
ever, are insisting that if there is inflation 
to any considerable extent, it will be due 
to other causes along with ready payment 
of taxes. Just now the government needs 
all the tax money it is able to collect to 
meet the boosts in expenses. 


Sees Law Evaded 


T hearings before the Senate Commit- 
A« on Agriculture, Senator Reed of 

Kansas declared that farm price ceil- 
ings being established by the price admin- 
istrator under President Roosevelt’s execu- 
tive orders are contrary to the plain pro- 
visions of the law. The act provides that 
farm price ceilings should not be set below 
parity or below the highest levels prevailing 
between January 1 and September 15, which- 
ever was higher, and that they take into 
account any increases in farm labor costs 
since January 1. 


Saying that he was thoroughly “outraged 
by the lack of faith” in the administration of 
the program, Senator Reed stated that he 
was aware the “dictatorship idea had made 
a lot of progress, but I’ll be damned if I 
thought it had progressed to the point where 
the plain language of a law passed by Con- 
gress could be ignored.” 


Stassen Acts 


HE nation will go without butter on its 

T bvesa unless the critical farm labor 
shortage is alleviated, according to Gov- 
Harold E. Stassen of Minnesota. 
Greatest producer of butter in the nation, 
Minnesota has lost approximately 100,000 of 
its 400,000 farm workers to the armed forces 
and defense industries. We cannot afford to 
wait for the federal manpower program to 
get under way, said Stassen, as he announced 
the formation of an emergency organization 
in Minnesota. Victor Christgau, former 
dairy expert as the director of the AAA 
and director of Minnesota unemployment 


ernor 


compensation, has been appointed to head 
the new set up. Objectives of the progran 
will be the opening of rural placement offic 
with county agricultural agents cooperating 
to recruit labor; a 20 per cent reducti 
of the number of men employed in nopn- 
essential industry; a new procedure so m 
and women receiving old-age assistance c: 
take farm jobs temporarily and be reinstate | 
to the pension program whenever they wish ; 
re-examination of the cases of men reject: 
for military service for physical reasons i 
an effort to get a more effective utilizatio, 
of their services. 


Brandt Critical 


OHN BRANDT, head of the Lan1 

O’Lakes Creameries, largest butter cc 

operative in the world, insists that forced 
labor will not solve the nation’s farm prob- 
lem. He also asserted that proposals o! 
subsidy payments to farmers by the govern 
ment “is a scheme that would attach to farm 
ers the stigma of being the recipient of gov- 
ernment aid, while in reality such payments 
would be a subsidy to consumers—a mere 
ruse to give consumers low food prices. 


O’Neal Named 


DWARD A. O’NEAL, president of the 
Fe American Farm Bureau Federation, 

has been appointed by President Roose 
velt to be a member of the Board of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization set up by the President 
to advise with Justice Byrnes who heads the 
Office of Economic Stabilization. In his 
letter to Mr. O’Neal notifying him of his 
appointment, the President stated that his 
executive order of an Economic Stabilization 
3oard to be established provided, in addi- 
tion to the designated government members, 
two representatives each of labor, manage- 
ment and farmers to be appointed by him. 
The other member representing agriculture 
is James Patton of Denver, Colorado, presi- 
dent of the National Farmers Union. 


The dairy industry and the poultry in- 
dustry are among the largest industries in 
the United States, far larger than the cotton 
or wheat industries. It would seem that a 
representative of these industries should have 
a place on the Board of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion. Undoubtedly one of the reasons why 
they are not so recognized is that they are 
not asking the federal government for favors, 
subsidy handouts and the like. In fact, com- 
pared with some of the other agricultural 
groups they are extremely modest in their 
demands for government assistance. 


Food Czar 


PPEALS to President Roosevelt that 
Ar appoint a food administrator tc 

control production and consumption 
may change the eating habits of the Amer- 
icans during the war and for years following 
the signing of peace treaties. 


The Department of Agriculture estimates 
that military and lease-lend buying of food 
next year will be 50 per cent greater than 


(Please Turn to Page 307) 
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Will Make 
FIGHTING STEEL, 





National Dairy Industry Salvage Drive 


HREE and a half million tons of scrap metal must 
reach the steel mills every month to keep them at 
capacity production, turning out steel for implements 
of war and essential industrial machinery, equipment, 
replacements and repair parts. An important 
quantity of this must come from the country’s dairy 
plants, now banding together in the National 
Dairy Industry Salvage Drive. 


Even if you have already delivered many loads to 
your salvage depot, start at once to accumulate 


Your government needs every 
Get in the scrap! 


another scrap pile. 
pound of it. Act now. 


This advertisment prepared and contributed 
by AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 





—— 





Sponsored by War Production Board 


Salvage Branch of Conservation Division, 
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Now—lIt's Reconstituted Milk 


Demonstrations Reveal Wide Possibilities For Utilization of Buttervil and Dried 


Skim For Palatable Fluid Consumption During Present Emergency 


N OCTOBER 14 New York 
O City newspapers “broke” with 

stories on a new process for 
reconstituting fluid milk from but- 
teroil, dried skimmilk and water. 
The stories followed demonstrations 
held under the auspices of the New 
York Academy of Medicine and 
directed by Dr. Charles E. 
North who stated that the 
present development is the 
result of his work extend- 
ing over a period of twenty- 
five years. Dr. B. I. Mas- 
urofsky assisted with the 
demonstrations. The dem- 
onstrations to representa- 
tives of the press, members 
of the New York Academy 
of Medicine and officers of 
the New York City Health 
Department were given in 
the modern and well-equip- 
ped ice cream plant oper- 
ated by A. Cardani, Inc., 
located in Queens Borough, 
New York City. 

Briefly, the process con- 
sists of heating and mix- 
ing together butteroil, dried 
skimmilk and water in the same pro- 
portions as found in normal, average 
fresh milk. After heating and hold- 
ing at a pasteurizing temperature 
of approximately 143 deg. F. for 
30 minutes the mixture is pumped 
through a homogenizer at 2500 Ibs. 
pressure to effect a positive, uniform 
combination of the ingredients, or in 
other words, to bring about com- 
plete suspension of the butterfat and 
other milk solids in the water. The 
process is almost identical with that 
used in making ice cream mix when 
butter is used for the fat content 
in ice cream instead of cream. After 
homogenizing the product is pumped 
over a tubular cooler. Between the 
pasteurizer and homogenizer a filter 
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(By a Review Staff Representative) 


safeguards against any impurity in 
the finished product. 


Flavor An Important Factor 


Careful examination of the recon- 
stituted product revealed that its 
flavor closely resembled that of fresh 
milk, the only perceptible difference 


Dr. Chas. E. North (left) Demonstrating Reconstituted Product to 


Lt. Col. R. E. Hughes and R. I. Kimmel of WRA 


being a slightly cooked or scorched 
flavor that is characteristic of dis- 
solved skimmilk. Dr. North ex- 
plained that skimmilk powder made 
by the more expensive and slower 
low-temperature spray process pro- 
duced a reconstituted whole milk 
with a flavor more nearly approach- 
ing fresh milk than dried skimmilk 
manufactured by the higher temper- 
ature spray process. The butteroil 
used in the demonstration was said 
to be processed from high quality 
butter that had been melted, separ- 
ated and clarified. 


It was pointed out during the 
demonstration that the process had 
definite advantage in supplying milk 
to consumers in locations where 


fresh fluid milk is not readily avail- 
able. Such places would include re- 
mote Army and Navy bases and 
settlements for enemy aliens. Due 
to the fact that high quality but- 
teroil and dried skimmilk, prop- 
erly packaged, have extremely good 
keeping quality at warm tempera- 
tures and for long time 
periods these ingredients 
are always available for 
making a high quality re- 
constituted fluid milk prod- 
uct with the necessary 
mixing, pasteurizing, homo- 
genizing and cooling equip- 
ment. Steam and refriger- 
ation are naturally essential 
for the reconstituting 
process. 


Overcomes Fresh Milk 
Obstacles 


While the process of re- 
constituting the component 
ingredients of milk into 
forms of dairy products 
comparable with original 
normally-made products 
the adaptation to fluid 
milk has particular significance to- 
day when long hauls by rail and 
water, limited refrigeration facilities 
and tropical temperatures at points 
of consumption are taken into con- 
sideration. By further adoption of 
the process it will be possible for the 
Armed Forces and interned aliens 
located away from a fresh milk sup- 
ply to receive fluid milk and butter 
that contain all the nutritional ele- 
ments of normal products and almost 
equal in palatability aspects. 


While not the same as fresh fluid 
milk, there are slight perceptible dif- 
ferences, detectable to one with a 
keen sense of taste. 


In the August issue of “American 
Butter Review” appeared a report on 
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the results obtained from a series 
of experiments in reconstituting 
butter carried out by Dr. George 
C. Holm and Charles S. Trimble of 
he Bureau of Dairy Industry, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. In prin- 
ciple the combining of the compo- 
nent ingredients, butteroil, dried 
skimmilk, salt and water into re- 
‘onstituted butter is almost identical 
with that employed to reconstitute 
fluid milk from butteroil, dried skim- 
nilk and water. Homogenization is 
essential in reconstituting milk and 


Ingredients Mixed and Pasteurized in Jacketed 
Stainless Steel Pasteurizer 


cream for the finest product. Years 
ago when milk shortages were not 
uncommon in some southern states, 
skimmilk was reconstituted from 
powder and water for the purpose of 
making cultured buttermilk to be 
sold to the bottled milk trade. The 
resulting product met with favor- 
able consumer acceptance. 


Health Laws Restrict Application 


One of the main reasons why re- 
constituted dairy products have not 
been more widely used in the past 
is because laws and regulations have 
been enacted requiring labeling that 
states the products were made from 
butter which in the opinion of many 
dairy products processors, would en- 
gender prejudice in the minds of 
consumers. Relaxation in respect to 
this labeling requirement and less 
stringent boards of health require- 
ments under existing wartime con- 
ditions unquestionably would aid in 
the expansion of the reconstituting 
process and permit needed consump- 
tion of milk and dairy products that 
is vitally needed in remote sections 
of the country and world. 
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A wider application of the recon- 
stituting process today seems more 
likely when consideration is given 
to the demands for milk and dairy 
products at distant points, increas- 
ing shortages of milk in fluid milk 
sheds and the trend of public health 
authorities to relax in their milk 
production and handling require- 
ments up to the point where no 
health hazards will be created. By 
merely increasing the percentage of 
butteroil and slightly varying the 
percentage of skimmilk powder it is 
possible to reconstitute fluid cream 
for those markets where shortages 
exist or where artificial pricing regu- 
lations by federal and state fiat 
cause the handling of cream to be 
unprofitable and subsequently re- 
duced in volume of sales. 


May Utilize Ice Cream Plants 


In regard to utilizing existing ice 
cream plants and equipment for the 
purpose of reconstituting milk and 
cream for fluid consumption Dr. B. 
I. Masurovsky wrote to the “Re- 
view” as follows: 


“Confirming our conversation of 
today relative to the ultilization of 
ice cream plants for the manufacture 
of reconstituted dairy products, such 
as, milk, homogenized cream, ana 
concentrated milk of high total milk 
solids please bear in mind the fact 
that according to very recent sta- 
tistics there are 6,906 ice cream man- 
ufacturers in the United States. Most 
of these plants are equipped with 
modern streamlined dairy machinery 
and during the slow season com- 


Inspecting Reconstituted Milk—Left to right, 

Dr. B. I. Masurofsky, Dr. Chas. E. North 

and Anthony Menafra, president of Cardani’s. 
mencing with November Ist until 
May Ist some of the ice cream fac- 
tories are functioning on a part time 
basis and some are shut down com- 
pletely until the next ice cream sea- 
son. This takes place in normal times 
but in an emergency created by the 
war effort to utilize machinery and 


to increase production it would be 
advisable to take advantage of all 
this idle dairy machinery and put it 
to good use. 


“Furthermore, with the pending 
dairy war economy the ice cream 
manufacturers are facing a condi- 
tion that may affect their business 
even in the season if ice cream is 
placed in the class of a confection 
rather than a highly nutritious dairy 
food. Therefore, any new and useful 
dairy products that could be manu- 
factured by utilizing the dairy ma- 


Dr. B. I. Masurofsky Shows Homogenizer and 
Filter Where Reconstitution is Completed 
chinery in ice cream plants would 
bring a relief to the ice cream indus- 
try during the war period and at the 
same time would aid in this present 
National Emergency to increase the 
production of food products, especi- 

ally of the dairy kind. 


“IT have been identified with the 
ice cream industry for twenty years 
during which time I contributed my 
time and effort in research work 
and consulting services to the ice 
cream manufacturer. It is my firm 
belief that an American institution 
such as the ice cream industry de- 
serves consideration in its hour of 
trial. 


“If the existing conditions in the 
dairy industry brought about by the 
war should point to the utilization 
of the ice cream plants and their 
facilities it would be a worth-while 
step in the right direction, namely, 
to avoid idle dairy machinery and 
idle ice cream plants, and most of 
all help to maintain a typical Amer- 
ican Institution, the Ice Cream In- 
dustry of the United States of 
America.” 


Very sincerely yours, 
B. I. MASUROVSKY 
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Labor and Wage 


dl Ty 
Freezes 


Urged by Control Officials 


Milk Regulatory Agencies Take Vigorous Stand on New 
Wartime Influences at Annual Convention 


(By a Review Staff Representative) 


T RICHMOND, Va., in the John 
A Marshall Hotel, October 9-10, the In- 

ternational Association of Milk Con- 
trol Agencies held its eighth annual meeting. 
the difficulty of obtaining wartime 
attended 
from fifteen states and Canada, only three 


Despite 


transportation facilities delegates 
states where milk control agencies exist not 
being represented. Interest in every session 
was keen due to the importance of the topics 
up for discussion, many of which are a result 
of wartime regulations and other conditions 
resulting from the war. Speakers from a 
number of governmental agencies added in- 


terest to the sessions. 


On several occasions spokesmen of the milk 
control stated that 
were available and they 


agencies their services 


would be only too 
pleased to aid such fed- 
eral authorities as the 
OPA ODT as a 
means to furthering the 
war 


and 


program and to 
help achieve the objec- 
tives of conservation 
of transportation facili- 


ties and cooperate in 


Kenneth F. Fee, Sec-  ati-inflation efforts. 
retary-Treasurer. Also 
Director of New York 
State Division of Milk 
Control Activities 


Throughout the ses- 
sions it was very evi- 
dent that milk control 
officials are apprehensive over present and 
future milk supplies and the ever-increasing 
farm labor shortage. While the milk supply 
situation was reported to be more acute in 
some states than in others it was acknowl- 
edged generally that it is becoming increas- 
ingly short over the entire country. Con- 
sumption of milk naturally was said to be 
much higher than last year due to high war- 
time wages and increased war production em- 
ployment. 


Several times government speakers were 
asked pointedly as to future policies in 
respect to price ceilings and the farm labor 
situation. In one instance at least, the milk 
control officials were advised that little en- 
couragement could be held out for the large 
size dairies where dependence was placed on 
hired hands. The family-size dairy would 
be able to get along, it was said. Assertions 
were made that price ceilings could be main- 
tained and would be punctured only as a last 
resort—this in the face of rising costs and 
ceilings on retail and wholesale prices. 
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Oscar Boisvert Sounds Keynote 


In response to C. H. Morrisette’s address 


of welcome vice-president Oscar Boisvert, 
Chief of the Dairy Branch, Department of 
Agriculture, Quebec, sounded the keynote 
for the convention when he stated that dur- 
ing this war period we all must cooperate 
and profit through the knowledge obtained 
through experience by others. A rigid econ- 
omy he said would contribute toward winning 


the war. 


Frank M. Stewart, in his report as presi- 
dent of the paid high tribute 
to his good friend, Kenneth F. Fee, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the association since 1937. 
Mr. Stewart lauded reforms in the dairy 
industry which he attributed to milk control 
agencies. He spoke of the necessity for milk 
controls boards in various states to coordinate 


ass¢ Ciatic m, 


their efforts in order to prevent the diversion 
of milk from one state to another thus creat- 
ing shortages in milk 
He expressed the hope that a con- 
tinuation of milk control would prove to be 


Sections where was 


needed. 


as essential in the future as they have been 
found to be past. As to 
the effect upon the many interests engaged 
in the industry, Mr. Stewart stated that 
service to the public and producers was their 


beneficial in the 


major responsibility and that they were en- 
titled to an adequate return on their invest- 
ments. They should not, however, dictate 


to regulatory agencies, he added. 


Left to right: Oseor Boisvert, vice-president, of 
Quebec, Canada; Frank M. Stewart, president 
and E. C. ‘“‘Sandy’’ Brooks, past president 


Beardslee of WPB Reviews Problems 
Clyde E. 


of WPB, in a sound, practical manner re- 
viewed the dairy industry in relation to the 


seardslee, Chief, Dairy Section 


war program. His frankness in replying to 
questions was warmly greeted by the control 
Mr. Beardslee complimented the 


dairy industry on its response to the urge by 


officials. 


the government for greater production of 
dairy products and on the resourcefulness of 


dairy plant operators in coping with new 
problems and regulations made necessary by 
the war. He mentioned the importance of 
dairy research as being an important factor 
in helping to solve many problems and in 
creating substitutes to meet today’s conditions 
and also those of the future. 


Compared with many other industries, Mr. 
Beardslee added, the dairy industry has been 
required to make adjustments, the 
principal changes being in new equipment that 
require essential metals and supplies. He 


fewer 


mentioned milk and cream cans specifically 
that have been reduced to two-thirds of their 
former manuufacturing volume and reduced 
in weigh tfrom 28 to 22 pounds for the 10 
gallon size. 


To the Dairy Advisory Committee of 
twenty-four members that acts in a consult- 
ing and WPB Mr. 
He said that 


solved 


advisory capacity to 
Beardslee gave warm praise. 
many problems have been through 
this im- 
portant wartime dairy industry committee. 
As to the future the speaker asserted that 


the dairy industry faces a situation more ex- 


frank discussions with members of 


treme than anything experienced in the past 
and that it 
tion despite 


must provide increased produc- 
drastic reductions in labor and 


equipment. Milk for the Army must come 


Wm. R. Aird of Montreal and J. Peter Nadeau 

of Ottawa, Canada. Mr. Aird is president of 

Eastern Dairies, Ltd.—Mr. Nadeau is Director 

of Dairy Products, Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board for all Canadian Provinces 


first and 
3eardslee. 


for civilians second, stated Mr. 
Under existing conditions he 
spoke of the necessity for some modification 
in milk production requirements by health 
boards up to the point where there will be 
no health hazards. This is no time for any 
up-grading of milk, he added, with reports 
coming in from all sections of the country 
about the critical farm labor situation and 
farmers disposing of many of their cows. He 
concluded that milk control boards have a 
distinct responsibility in the milk marketing 
machinery. 


OPA Speakers Cite Objectives 


The OPA was represented on the program 
by two speakers, Neale Waterstreet and C. H. 
Fleischer. Mr. informal 
talk, emphasized economies in milk distri- 
bution that must be effected. He disparingiy 
referred to the number of items now carried 
on some milk routes and added that “frills” 
in milk distribution must go. Burdens as an 
integral part of the war effort must be equally 
shared, stated Mr. Fleischer. He asserted 


Fleischer, in his 
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that the policy of OPA is to work on a basis 
of fixed prices wherever possible and protect 
consumers from a reduction in quality stan- 
dards. OPA is not trying to change the 
economic structure of industry, he said, but 
was desirous of maintaining normal trade 
practices. As to future OPA operations Mr. 
Fleischer referred to the extension of regional 
OPA offices to handle local problems. Serious 
considerations are being given to those meas- 
ures that Canada has put into effect to com- 
bat inflation and what were believed to be 
effective. 

Neale Waterstreet reviewed some of the 
recent developments. He made the claim that 
had it not been for price ceilings on milk 
prices they would very likely have gone 
higher than they are today. He stated that 
OPA is moving ahead cautiously due to the 
fact that there are no precedents to guide 
them in an uncharted course. OPA recog- 
nized the hardships that incur due to diver- 
sions, he said, and local adjustments by 
regional OPA officers were expected to pre- 
vent undue diversions. Mr. Waterstreet re- 
ferred to farm labor shortages as being most 
critical but, he stated, increases in retail milk 
prices could not be made high enough to 
equalize farm wages with those paid in war 
industries. 

Rationing of milk and dairy products would 
be adopted by OPA only as a last resort, 
stated Mr. Waterstreet. He added that the 
milk control agencies can be of much value 
to the OPA program. He asked those in 


attendance to evaluate milk control activities. 
Should the need arise OPA will not hesitate 
to act on prices to producers, he concluded. 
The speaker referred to health requirements 
in respect to milk production as being too 
rigid. Price ceilings will be punctured only 
as a last resort, he said, and economies in 
milk distribution will become necessary. Due 
to the shortage of farm labor, Mr. Water- 
street held out little encouragement for the 


Dr. R. C. Bressler and C. C. Viall of the Rhode 
Island Milk Control Board. Mr. Viall is also a 
producer and distributor 
large dairy farm operator who hires labor 
unless there be some drastic action in the 

near future. 

Aird Relates Canadian Experiences 

W. R. Aird, president of Eastern Dairies 
Limited in Montreal, Canada, told of war- 
time milk distributing activities in Mortreal. 
His talk was listened to with keen inierest 
and his replies to questions were instructive 
to those engaged in the milk distributing 


industry in this country. Dairies in Montreal 
now operate on a cash basis with daylight 
delivery and a universal bottle, he stated. 
Minimum loads are required on all routes 
in compliance with the orders of the Canadian 
Prices and Trade Board. Loads now aver- 
age approximately 2,600 quarts as compared 
with 1,800 formerly. Bottle trippage has 
been increased from 35-40 to 55-70 since the 
universal bottles have been used. More women 
are being employed in the plants thus re- 
lieving men from inside work to take routes. 
The freezing of labor, unless change in em- 
ployment permits are first secured, has had 
the effect of steadying staff personnel. Cream 
is limited to one bottle per family and 
whipping cream has been ruled out entirely. 


Since the introduction of the universal 
bottles by all distributors in Montreal a 
saving equivalent to 5 cents per hundred 
pounds of milk handled has been effected, 
Mr. Aird stated. He sounded the warning 
based upon experience that if paying prices 
to producers are put on too high a plane the 
tendency will be for the farmers to milk 
fewer cows rather than more. Producers, 
said Mr. Aird, do not like subsidies. 


E. M. Brady Speaks for ODT 


E. M. Brady of ODT made a clear ex- 
position of the aims and policies of the Office 
of Defense Transportation. He made it clear 
that conservation of transportation facilities 
to give service for the greatest length of 
time was imperative during the war period. 





WHOLE MILK POWDER ... with natural flavor intact ! 


HE instantaneous drying feature of the Mo- 
tan Vacuum Spray Dehydrator has pro- 
duced a milk powder of such natural flavor, 
solubility and keeping qualities that it has acceler- 
ated the trend toward large scale consumer use. 


Under this process the product is protected by the 
vapor of dehydration during the entire drying 
ation cycle, insuring the production of a powder that 
ealth may be readily reconstituted without loss of the 
1 be original flavor. All surfaces coming in eontact with 
anv the product are plastikoted, a glass-like synthetic 
" lining, having excellent chemical resistance that 
protects the perishable product. 


orts 
intry 
and The Mojonnier Dehydrating System is highly suc- 
He cessful also in the dehydrating of skim milk, whey, 
eggs, vegetable purees, soups, fruit sauces, fruit 
juices, tomato juice and other liquid or semi-liquid 
products. aA 
“me Made in four models. 
Write for illustrated bulletin 115. 


MOJONNIER BROS. CO. 
4601 W. OHIO STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


x*x* 


Your Scrap... 
is needed right now! Scrap is the most valuable store 
pile of essential materials in the U.S. Half of the steel 
produced in this country comes from scrap. Old metal 
has already been refined and requires less processing. It 
is a fact that without scrap metal the big steel mills 
would have to shut down. Send your scrap receipts to: VACUUM SPRAY DEHYDRATOR 
Dairy Industries Supply Ass’n. Inc., Albee Bldg., 1426 


G Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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Intimating that milk delivery trucks do not 
function efficiently, he stated that frequently 
milk delivery units haul from 25 to 125 items. 
He stated that conservation could be effected 
by reducing the number of these items. Uni- 
form delivery systems are desirable and 
necessary if the needed conservation is to be 
obtained, he added. 

Due to the critical situation in respect to 
transportation, Mr. Brady continued, drastic 
action may be required to obtain maximum 
utilization of the trucks now operating. It 
is not the purpose of ODT to tell just what 
industry must do but rather it is the policy 
of ODT to cut the pattern and then industry 
is to see that the pattern is followed, he 
added. Mr. Brady outlined the main points 
of current ODT orders and the provisions 
of Order No. 21 that will require Certificates 
of War Necessary for trucks, November 22. 
In conclusion, he advocated group action for 
each market and area with the submission 
of proposed plans for conservation to ODT 
and the Department of Justice. 


AMA Purchases an Important Influence 


Dr. E. E. Vial of the AMA read a paper 
prepared by Dr. Tom G. Stitts, Chief of the 
Dairy and Poultry Section of AMA. He 
stated that the milk demand was much greater 
than the supply, though the dairy industry 
was undergoing a record output. The in- 
creased demand is due to better wages and 
increased employment. Further demand for 
dairy products that must be sent to the armed 
forces and the Allies increases the urge for 
the dairy industry to produce more. 

He pointed out that in this war, as com- 
pared to the last war, price adjustments have 
been more timely and more orderly but that 
there were many difficulties ahead because 
of the labor shortage and difficulty of ob- 
taining machinery. 

The delegates were told that 1943 should 
have only average yield of field crops which 
would have an adverse influence on milk 
production and at present, price relationships 
favor the production of meat animals rather 
than dairy products. 

Dr. Vial said that in some places the de- 
mand for milk was so great that emergency 
supplies had to be obtained, but that the big 
problem of the dairy industry is procuring 
supplies for the armed forces. It may be 
necessary to restrict dairy products for civil- 
ian consumption but such a course would be 
followed only as a last resort, he added. 

Due to a change in British food require- 
ments it became necessary for the AMA to 
ease the demand for evaporated milk and in- 
crease the call for more other dairy products. 

One of the most illuminating papers deliv- 
ered at the convention was that given by J. 
Peter Nadeau, Director, Dairy Products, 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board of Canada. 
The substance of his address was considered 
so important and valuable as a guide for 
future this 
is published on 
issue, 


wartime 
that a 


page of 


dairy operations in 


country summary 


another this 
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All officers were re-elected for another term 
with the exception of A. M. Blackstock 
of Edmonton, Canada, on the executive com- 
mittee. J. Peter Nadeau of the Canadian 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board was elected 
to fill Mr. Blackstock’s position on the com- 
mittee. The complete list of officers is as 
follows: Frank M. Stewart, president; Oscar 
Boisvert, vice-president; Kenneth F. Fee, 
secretary-treasurer; Park Carpenter, coun- 
sel. The executive committee consists of 
John P. Hull, G. A. Norris, C. W. Hum- 
rickhouse and J. Peter Nadeau. 


Constructive Recommendations 


Whereas, it is the earnest desire of the members 
of this association to assist in every way possible 
and to co-operate with the various state and fed- 
eral government agencies concerned with the fluid 
milk industry in the successful prosecution of the 
war and the prevention of disastrous inflation, 
and 

Whereas, the members of this association have 
received reports concerning the economic situation 
confronting fluid milk producers in the various 
parts of the United States and Canada which 
show: 

(a) That there is a critical shortage of milk- 
ers and other dairy workers on farms in the 
United States because of higher wages being paid 
by shipyards, aircraft factories and other war 
industries and because many dairy farm operators 
and their employees have been inducted or have 
enlisted in the armed forces; 

(b) That the principal costs of fluid milk pro- 
duction such as feed and hired labor have con- 
tinued to rise while wholesale and retail selling 
prices have been placed under ceilings, thus plac- 


J. C. Cort, Chief of the J. H. 
Massachusetts Milk Con- 
trol Board 


Mapes, Admin- 
istrator of the Oregon 
Milk Control Board 


ing producers in an unfavorable 
cover these increased costs; 

(c) That actual shortages of 
fluid cream exist in many sections of 
States and that much greater 
prospect; 

(d) That many dairy farmers have become dis- 
couraged because of the difficulties of obtaining 
help and the unsatisfactory price outlook and are 
selling their cows, many of which are being 
slaughtered and their production lost; 

(e) That the present situation is so alarming 
that immediate remedial steps must be taken if 
a shortage of fluid milk approaching a national 
catastrophe is to be avoided and a _ reasonably 
adequate supply be preserved for the armed forces 
and civilians; and, 

Whereas, there appears to have been much 
confusion and delay on the part of various govern- 
mental agencies both in developing policies and in 
taking necessary actions, and 

Whereas, in contrast thereto it appears that 
prompt and effective steps have been taken by the 
governmental agencies of Canada with the result 
that many of the foregoing problems have either 
been avoided or have been corrected. 

Now, 


position to re- 


fluid milk and 
the United 
shortages are in 


therefore, we, the mempers of the Inter- 
naitonal Association of Milk Control Agencies do 
urgently recommend that the following steps be 
taken immediately; 

(1) That the War Manpower Commission be 
requested to allocate all milkers and other essen- 
tial dairy workers in fluid milk dairies to their 
present jobs. 

(2) That the War Labor Board be requested to 
fix immediately the wages of all employees en- 
gaged in the production and distribution of fluid 
milk and that no adjustments in wages be allowed 
unless covered by appropriate adjustments in pro- 
ducer prices or distribution margins. 

(3) That the Selective Service System be re- 
quested to adopt the policy of considering per- 
sons engaged in the production of fluid milk, either 
as operators or employees, as ‘‘necessary men’’ 
and to instruct the local draft boards to grant 
deferment to such persons for at least sufficient 
periods to permit training or replacements. 


(4) That the Office of Price Administration and 
the Secretary of Agriculture jointly take im- 
mediate steps to control the price of all dairy 
feed, concentrates, hay and other supplies entering 
into the costs of fluid milk production. 

(5) That the Office of Defense Transportation 
and the War Labor Board take immediate steps 
to co-operate with the several Milk Control Agen- 
cies and milk distributors in eliminating a! 
unnecessary transportation and milk delivery se 
vices, thereby releasing personnel for other mo 
necessary activities. 

(6) That the Office cf Price Administration 
requested to assist the State Milk Control Age 
cies to further ‘‘streamline’’ fluid milk distribu 
tion by the elimination of unnecessary servic 
and by simplifying the number of qualities, pac! 
age sizes and items of fluid milk and crear 
carried on wholesale and retail routes, and to su 
port any other steps leading toward more ec 
nomical and efficient fluid milk distributir 
methods. 

(7) That the Office of Price Administration take 
immediate steps to adjust fluid milk prices so as 
to bring them into proper economic adjustment 
with present production and distribution costs: 
That the Office of Price Administration be ad- 
vised that farmers generally are opposed to sub- 
sidies and prefer direct price increases and further 
—that once production and distribution costs are 
placed under definite control the price increases 
which will become necessary can be made in the 
best interest of all. 

(8) That the United States Public Health SGer- 
vice and all other state and local agencies con- 
cerned be requested to relax all sanitary regu- 
lations which are not positively and‘ directly 
necessary to the maintenance of a pure and 
wholesome fluid milk supply but that no steps 
be taken which would endanger public health. 

(9) That the various federal government agen- 
cies give careful consideration to the various 
policies and procedures taken by the Canadian 
Government to preserve their milk supply and to 
prevent inflation, and we urgently recommend that 
our government adopt, insofar as practicable, the 
Canadian policies and procedures. 

(10) That the War Production Board and the 
Office of Price Administration be requested to 
appoint a committee of fluid milk producers, repre- 
sentative of the various producing sections of the 
United States to consult and advise with them 
upon general policies affecting the production of 
fluid milk. 

(11) That all Federal Agencies dealing with 
matters affecting the fluid milk industry be re- 
quested to take immediate steps to agree upon 
and to co-ordinate their policies and actions so 
that confusion and contradictions may be avoided 
and the industry may be enabled to co-ordinate 
its efforts fully toward the attainment of the 
common objectives. 

(12) That a committee of five (5) members be 
appointed by the president of this association to 
present these recommendations to the various 
agencies affected and to take all other steps neces- 
sary toward the attainment of the objectives 
herein set forth. 

(13) That the members of this association offer 
to the various federal agencies the assistance of 
their offices and personnel in assisting them in 
the solution of the many problems of fluid milk 
production and distribution. 

(14) That the secretary of this association be 
instructed to send copies of these resolutions to 
the President of the United States, to the Chief 
Co-ordinator, to the Rubber Administrator and to 
the following agencies: 

War Production Board 

Office of Price Administration 
War Labor Board 

War Manpower Commission 

U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Selective Service System, and 
Office of Defense Transportation 


And to all Senators and Representatives in 
Congress from the several states affected. 


Since the convention a letter of October 
28 from Kenneth F. Fee of Albany, N. Y., 
states that the association’s committee on 
resolutions had an audience with former 
Justice Byrnes on October 14, and it is quite 
possible that this conference and other trends 
of thought and action given impetus by the 
resolution may have been responsible in part 
for the somewhat more adequate considera- 
tion now being given to the dairy problem. 


Mr. Fee stated further that in New York 
State, where troublesome surpluses have 
been so much discussed, there has been ar 
appreciable shortening up on supplies of milk 
available for manufacturing purposes. 
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Virginia Dairy Company 
Gears For War Operations 


Frank F. Rennie, Jr., President of Prominent Richmond Milk 
Firm, Tells of Its Changes to Meet New Conditions 


(By a Review Staff Representative) 


adopted by the Virginia Dairy 

Company in Richmond, Va., 
are typical of those being followed 
by many other progressive milk dis- 
tributing firms. A recent visit with 
Frank F. Rennie, Jr., president of 
the Virginia Dairy Company, reveals 
some of the measures adopted to 
gear the firm’s operations to the war 
effort and national conservation 
policies. 


C ONSERVATION methods as 


Practically every dairy plant oper- 
ator feels that the war has brought 
to him problems that are peculiar to 
his own particular establishment. 
This is only natural. In the case of 
the Virginia Dairy, located as it is 
in a State that has such a concen- 
tration of military camps and other 
war activities, it had to meet as 
many, if not more, adjustments to 
a war basis as the majority of milk 
distributors. Because the firm met 
these adjustments successfully it is 
hoped that some of their experiences 
may be helpful to others. 

The Virginia Dairy Company is 
the second largest dairy in the com- 
munity, there being one larger and 
two smaller concerns delivering 
milk to the citizens of Richmond. 








Under similar circumstances it is 
not always easy to get four com- 
petitors to see eye to eye and to 
cooperate on changes (every-other- 
day delivery an example) made nec- 
essary by the war. 

According to Mr. Rennie, when 
in August, 1941, the Fuel Adminis- 
trator declared his “pre-war” gaso- 
line shortage, the Virginia Dairy 
immediately suggested “daylight de- 
liveries” as one answer to the prob- 
lem of saving fuel. One dairy refused 
to cooperate in this innovation. The 
resulting confusion caused all to be 
skeptical of the success of any co- 
operative efforts that the future 
might demand. However, their fears 
were unfounded. It was discovered 
that competitors and customers alike 
will cooperate in whatever changes 
the war may bring when they are 
sincerely convinced that those 
changes are necessary and are being 
made for the good of all concerned. 
Officers of the Virginia Dairy view 
with pleasure and considerable pride 
the fact that the dairy industry in 
Richmond is today cooperating in 
a way and to an extent that could 
hardly have been believed possible 
a few short years ago. Whatever 


Modern Plant of Virginia Dairy Co. 


may be the future effects of war it 
is now felt that in cooperation at 
least, a real stride forward has been 
made. 


20,000 New Customers 


With the establishment of Camp 
Lee twenty-five miles from Rich- 
mond there immediately arose the 
problem of supply milk to a vast 
number of new Virginia Dairy cus- 
tomers. Although Camp Lee is 
located near the outskirts of a thriv- 
ing town the dairy facilities there 
were inadequate to supply milk for 
the influx of newcomers. For that 
reason bids were asked from other 
cities. The Virginia Dairy Company 
was given the contract. Thus, the 
company suddenly found that the 
number of its customers had been 
almost doubled overnight. New 
sources of supply had to be found 
immediately. Fortunately, the ca- 
pacity of the plant with its modern 
equipment was ample for the new 
requirements and it was felt that 
supplies from farmers could be in- 
creased to meet the new demands. 
However, an unpredictable and 
severe drought “hit” the milk-shed 
last fall that cut the flow of milk 
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drastically. Innumerable long-dis- 
tance telephone calls to distant mar- 
kets and the development of new 
sources of supply approved by the 
local Health Department bridged the 
gap and established connections that 
have since proved invaluable in the 
ever-expanding Richmond market. 
Helping the Farmer 

Like many another progressive 
dairy the Virginia Dairy Company 
long appreciated the wisdom of 
helping the farmer, without whom 
it could not exist. For years this 
concern has offered prizes for high 
grade milk production, scoring each 
producer on a careful and elaborate 
record. “Today,” stated Mr. Rennie, 
“as never before, the farmer needs 
all the advice, asssistance and help 
that can be given to him.” 

One of the recent innovations in 
the Richmond milkshed was the 
elimination of cross-hauling that has 
saved many miles of truck-wear for 
the producers and contract haulers. 
The Producers’ Association, farmers 
and dealers all cooperated in the 
plan. Frank Rennie earnestly sug- 
gested that every dairy operator do 
all in his power to keep in close con- 
tact with his producers, look at his 
side of the picture, realize his labor 
problems, his transportation difficul- 
ties and the rising costs of produc- 
tion that beset him. Such consider- 
ation, he added, would convince pro- 
ducers that they and the dairy are 
partners in the same business. They 
will in turn do all in their power 
to help in an emergency. 


Every-Other-Day Delivery 


With considerable misgivings the 
Virginia Dairy, and most of the 
other dairies in Richmond, started 
every-other-day delivery to homes 
last May. They were all “braced” 
for kicks from their customers and 
impending confusion. With bated 
breath they waited for the explosion. 
Nothing happened. With only a few 
exceptions customers and competi- 
tors accepted the situation calmly 
and graciously, convinced of the 
necessity to save gasoline, tires and 
truck-wear. 

At the same time that the new 
schedule of deliveries was intro- 
duced special deliveries to homes 
were also eliminated (except as pro- 
vided in ODT regulations) and 
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the selling of cream in gills was 
discontinued. To all of these changes 
the customers acceded with a spirit 
of cooperation that has been heart- 
ening indeed and augers well for 
whatever additional changes the 
future may bring. 


A Double Duty Plant 


As mentioned above, the Camp 
Lee contract and other emergency 
calls nearly doubled the flow of milk 
through the Virginia Dairy Com- 
pany plant. The many new cus- 
tomers brought to Richmond by the 
war has further increased the vol- 
ume. Today, the company finds it- 
self in the position of having to keep 


Frank F. Rennie, Jr. 


its plant facilities working overtime 
constantly in order to meet the de- 


mands. Increased vigilance and 
maintenance of all equipment in top- 
notch condition has so far made it 
possible to produce milk of a con- 
stant high quality and in a quantity 
that could have been believed im- 
possible in 1939. 

As with nearly all dairies war has 
brought its personnel problems, 25 
per cent of Virginia Dairy Company 
men now being in the armed serv- 
In conclusion Mr. Rennie said 
“We know that we will have many 
unforseen problems tomorrow, but 
we no longer look upon them with 
the dread that we did formerly. I 
recently read of a sign that had been 
placed in one of our army camps 
by the soldiers there. It read: The 
Difficult we do immediately—The 


ices. 


Impossible takes a little longer. 
What we considered difficult or even 
impossible a few years ago have 
been proved possible. 

“Ours is a great responsibility. 
The delivery of fresh milk and dairy 
products to the homes of America 
is vital to the well-being and health 
of the nation. We must carry on i) 
spite of whatever happens. It is 
simply taking ingenuity and hard 
work. It will take a lot more. We 
feel sure that it can and will be 
done.” 


A SUBSCRIBER COMMENTS 





Disagrees with Advice on Correction of 
Certain Off-Flavors in Milk 
Watertown, Wis., October 24, 1942. 

Epitors, AMERICAN MiLtkK Review—“In 
your October issue one of your subscribers 
help. He off-flavored milk 
trouble due to hay feeding and silage. Your 


asks for has 
advice is to feed four or five hours before 
milking and to sweep mangers to prevent 
barn odors. 


“According to my experience, to follow 
this advice he will not be rid of the trouble. 


“Milk when drawn from the cow is warm, 
body heat, and will not take on odors, if it 
did, all milk would have such odors. The 
barn is not a parlor and always smells 
strong. All silage feeds should be fed after 
milking, not before milking. Insist on hav- 
ing all dairymen brush their cows thorough- 
ly before milking. This is easy and costs 
little. Get the milk out of the barn as soon 
as the cow is milked. Never filter milk 
from pail to can in the barn. Your trouble 
will be over if you this 
Other little things will help, too: 
of garget milk. 
when drying up cows. 


follow schedule. 
3eware 
milk 


Don’t use stripper 


“It is only my interest in the matter to 
help someone that prompts me to write you. 
“Yours very truly, 

—“John C. Schuman.” 
————-2—___ 


CREAM DELIVERIES HALTED 


From San Francisco it is reported that 
dairy companies have suspended delivering 
cream there because of a shortage in supply. 

A lack of milkers in the San Francisco milk 
shed, and the consequent slaughter of dairy 
stock are said to be for the 
diminished milk supply. 


—— 0 >." 


BUYS DAIRY FIRM 


responsible 


Detroit, Mich. — The McNally interests, 
controlling Interstate Creamery Co., Inc., 
operating in Newcastle, Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia, Pa., have acquired the Cedar 
Springs Milk Co. at Cedar Springs, Mich., 
and will operate it as a separate unit. 
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BUY WAR BONDS! That's the vital message our gov- 
ernment needs to bring to millions of American homes every 
day until the war is won. 

And in this campaign, the dairy industry can play a tre- 
mendous role. On its glass billboards, it can carry this story 
as almost no other advertising could even hope to do — inex- 
pensively and constantly! 

Owens-Illinois has ready a program of striking ACL de- 
signs that: (1) sell War Bonds; (2) recommend more milk for 
health; (3) identify your dairy. 

Mail the coupon today and we will see that you receive 
full information about the government-approved designs 
available for your immediate order. The sale of War Bonds 
must grow. The government needs your help. 








*& Your O-1 


representative will 
welcome the chance 


to show you this 





complete program of 


designs as approved 


by the U. S: Treasury 
rtment. 


TOLEDO 
2 a A a a Oe a A ES A ee se “tiie 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Dairy Container Division, Toledo, Ohio 


CII'd like to know more about ACL designs on dairy containers as a contribution we can make to 
the Nation’s promotional campaign for war bonds. 


(1) Please send full information on Libbey Tumblers for cottage cheese. 


Name 





Dairy 





Address 





PRSOeeeere as 


City 
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The rationing of meat, just announced, 
means an added opportunity for your cottage 
cheese sales! 

Make the most of your opportunity by a 
special campaign on cottage cheese packaged 
in sparkling Libbey Safedge table tumblers, 
decorated with patriotic designs. 

These nationally advertised, nationally 
known tumblers are both a sales promoter 
for cottage cheese and — equally important — 
a prestige builder and door-opener for selling 
your other products. 

The red-white-and-blue designs give them 
timely appeal, and make an effective tie-up 
with the Victory and War Bond designs car- 
ried on your milk bottles. 

Patriotic designs are one of the many strik- 
ing series of decorations available on Libbey 
Safedge tumblers in color and gold. 

Mail the coupon on the opposite page 
NOW to get full information on both of these 
programs—for milk bottles and Libbey Saf- 
edge Tumblers. 


OWEN ALLINOIS 


GLASS COMPANY TOLEDO, OHnIO 








Timely Test of Public Sentiment 


Study of Jamestown, N. Y. Consumers’ Attitudes Toward Unified Milk Delivery 
and Proposal For Municipal Milk Plant—Last of Two Parts* 


*The Review takes pleasure in presenting herewith 
the final installment of the full text of the preliminary 
report of Prof. Leland Spencer and H. Alan Luke cover- 
ing a consumer survey of milk distribution proposals 
conducted in the City of Jamestown, N. Y. during the 
last two weeks of July, 1942. Prosecution of the survey 
and the publication of its initial findings was under the 
sponsorship of the Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, New York State College of Agriculture, Ithaca, 
N. Y. in cooperation with the City Council of James- 
town, which appropriated $300 toward the cost of the 
project. 


Thos. ]. McKee and Carl E. Berg of Jamestown ad- 
vised on the preparation of the questionnaire and in se- 
lecting representative areas of the city for study. Mr. 
Luke instructed and supervised the enumerators, includ- 
ing Mrs. Ellen Luke, Miss Pearl Russell and D. A. Swope 
of Ithaca; also Florence Alday, Mary Cotter, Rita Dunn, 
Mildred Dahl, Harriet Johnson, Luella Lynch, Mary R. 
Paulson, Florence Martin, Harriet Rupert, Geraldine Tif- 
fancy, and Mary Trass of Jamestown. 


According to the federal census of population, the 
City of Jamestown had 42,638 inhabitants on April 1, 
1940. Including three adjacent villages, the marketing 
area centering therein had a total population of 49,523. 


The Review believes the report worthy of close 
study by the country’s milk distributing trade and those 
federal, state and municipal officials whose duties bear 
upon the field, not alone for full appraisal of its results 
in this particular instance but, importantly, as a pattern 
for possible useful application in other centers of 
consumption. 





Attitudes of Different Consumer Groups Toward the 
Proposal for a Municipal Milk Plant 


As shown in the form, three questions were asked 
to ascertain as definitely and accurately as possible 
the viewpoint of each family toward the proposal for 
a municipal milk plant. This proposal had received con- 
siderable attention in the local newspapers for some 
weeks prior to the survey. In the first place, the per- 
sons interviewed were asked whether they would favor 
establishment of a municial milk plant, provided the 
present dealers were bought out on a reasonable basis. 


Of the 1,025 families who gave information con- 
cerning their incomes, and who also expressed their 
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viewpoint on the municipal milk plant proposal, 62 
per cent expressed a favorable attitude, 25 per cent 
were uncertain about it, and only 13 per cent were 
definitely opposed (table 15). The proportion favoring 
a municipal plant is about the same as the proportion 
who were only slightly reluctant or moderately reluct- 
ant to give up the choice of a milkman in order to save 
through unified delivery (tables 10 and 11). A larger 
proportion of families with medium to high incomes 
than of families at either the top or the bottom of the 
income scale expressed a favorable attitude toward 
the proposal for a municipal milk plant. 


Attitudes of families in different inceme groups toward the propesal to 
establish a municipal milk plant* 





Percentage of families with specified 
attitude teward the proposal fer a 
municipal milk plant 
Favorable Unfavorable Uncertain 


Income group Number 
(dollars weekly of 
per family) families 





Less 
35 


More than 66 ... 





All groups 


*See question D. 


Of the several nationality groups, families of recent 
Scandinavian origin and Negro families were most in- 
clined to favor a municipal milk plant (table 16). The 
Italian-Greek-Albanian group showed least enthusiasm 
for the proposal, but only 15 per cent of these families 
were definitely opposed to it. About one third of them 
were classified as uncertain in their opinion on this 
question. 


Of the families buying milk entirely from stores 
or milk depots, 70 per cent favored the proposal for a 
municipal milk plant and only 6 per cent were definitely 
opposed (table 17). In general, these families probably 
place more emphasis on price and less on the quality 
or service offered by miik distributors. Among the 
small group of families that reported no fresh milk 
bought during the two weeks prior to the survey, 48 
per cent favored a municipal plant and nearly as many 
were uncertain or indifferent. 


TABLE 16 


Attitudes of families in different nationality or racial groups teward the 
proposal te establish a municipal milk plant 





Percentage of families with specified 

Number attitude toward the preposal for a 
municipal milk plant 

Favorable Unfavorable Uncertain 


Nationality of 
or race families 





SD TIED ccccsnsecsecsccneccipess “a 448 16 
Scandinavian ....................+. ; 7 
Italian, Greek, Albanian 
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TABLE 17 


Attitudes of families buying milk at different places toward the proposal 
to establish a municipal milk plant 


Percentage of families with specified 

Number attitude toward the proposal for a 
Place of of municipal milk plant 

buying milk families Favorable Unfavorable Uncertain 


Retail route only : 57 17 
Store or depot only Q 70 6 
Retail route & store or depot 65 11 
No milk bought 2 48 11 


All groups ,092 62 13 


Of the 64 families in which the man of the house 
answered the questions asked in the survey, 72 per cent 
favored a municipal milk plant and only 16 per cent 
were uncertain of its merits (table 18). This might 
be taken to indicate that the men are more inclined 
than are the women to favor the proposal for a muni- 
cipal milk plant. However, it should be recalled that 
a higher proportion of the families in which the hus- 
bands were interviewed are of recent Scandinavian 
origin. Since the Scandinavian group indicated a more 
favorable attitude than others toward this proposal, the 
difference of opinion between husbands and wives on 
the question may not be significant. Probably the men 
are less concerned as to the possible effect that the 
establishment of a municipal plant might have on the 
welfare of present distributors and deliverymen. 


TABLE 18 


Attitudes of different members of the family toward the proposal to 
establish a municipal milk plant 


Percentage of families with speci- 
Memberof Number fied attitude toward the proposal 
household of for a municipal milk plant 

interviewed families Favorable Unfavorable Uncertain 


Homemaker 876 61 1 
Husband 64 72 1 
1 


Other 152 60 2 


All groups 1,092 62 13 


In the second question pertaining to the municipal 
milk plant proposal, each family was invited to state 
any advantages or disadvantages which they thought 
might result if such a plant were established. Forty- 
three per cent of the families did not mention any 
specific advantage. Of those who expected some advan- 
tage, 67 per cent thought that milk would sell for less. 
Smaller numbers of families mentioned better service, 
better quality milk, saving of labor or equipment, and 
other advantages (table 19). There was surprisingly 
little difference in the emphasis placed on the various 
anticipated advantages by families buying their milk 
from different places. 

TABLE 19 
Advantages of a municipal milk plant mentioned by families buying their 


milk at different places* 


Per cent Percentage of families giving advantages 
of who mentioned each of the following 
families possibilities:t 
Num- mention- Saving Higher 
ber of ing no labor, price 
Place of fami- advan- Lower equip- Better Better to 
buying milk lies tages price ment quality service farmers Other 


Retail route only 589 47 64 2 24 4 22 
Store or depot 
only 327 36 Bs 30 6 
Retail route and 
store or depot 176 40 
No milk bought 28 61 


All groups 1,120 43 


*See question E, 

+tSome families mentioned more than one advantage, so the percentages 
total more than 100. 

Slightly more than one third of the families men- 


tioned one or more disadvantages which they thought 
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would result from the operation of a municipal plant 
(table 20). Lower quality milk and injury to present 
dealer were mentioned most frequently as possible 
disadvantages. 


The families buying their milk at stores and depots, 
only, were even less inclined to mention disadvantages 
which might result from the operation of a municipal 
milk plant. Store customers who mentioned one or 
more disadvantages were more concerned about the 
price of milk than the quality, while the reverse was 
true of those families having all or part of their milk 
delivered. 

To further analyze the consumer viewpoint on the 
subject of a municipal milk plant, each family was asked 
whether, in case a municipal milk plant were established 
and operated in competition with private distributors, 
they would probably patronize the municipal plant or 
would continue to buy their milk from a dealer. 


Of the entire group of 1,017 families that gave 
information concerning their incomes and also answered 
this question, 40 per cent said they would patronize 
the municipal plant. The other 60 per cent were about 
equally divided between those who would patronize 
private distributors and those who were uncertain 
which way their patronage might go (table 21). Fam- 
ilies at the top of the income scale showed slightly 
less inclination to deal with a municipal milk plant 
than did the families less well-to-do. No doubt many 
of these families have been paying a premium for 
superior quality or service and doubt whether these 
would be obtainable from a municipal plant. 


The families of recent Scandinavian origin and 
those of miscellaneous nationality groups indicated the 
greatest inclination to patronize a municipal milk plant, 


while members of the English-Scotch-Irish 
showed the greatest resistance to this 
(table 22). 


Of the families now getting their milk entirely 
from retail routes, only about one third indicated they 
would probably patronize a municipal milk plant. On 
the other hand, half the families getting their milk 
entirely from stores or depots thought they would get 
their milk from the municipal plant if one were 
established (table 23). 


On the question of patronizing a municipal plant, 
as well as on the question of establishing such a plant, 


group 
suggestion 


TABLE 20 


municipal milk plant mentioned by 
their milk at different places* 


Disadvantages of a families buying 


Percentage of families giving dis- 
advantages who mentioned each of 
the following possibilities:t 


sliverymen 


r cent of 
advantages 


Number of 
families 


5 | Other 


Retail route only 
Store or depot only 
Retail route and 
store or depot 176 
No milk bought 28 


oe) 


All groups 


1,120 


*See question F. 


tSome families mentioned more than one disadvantage 


so the percent- 
ages total more than 100. 
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the husbands who were interviewed in the survey 
showed a more favorable attitude than the homemakers 
(table 24). Fifty-nine per cent of the families in which 
the husbands were interviewed, as compared with 39 
per cent of those in which the homemaker answered 
the questions, indicated they probably would patronize 
the municipal plant if one were established. This ap- 
parent difference in attitude between husbands and 
wives again may be explained in part, at least, by the 
difference in nationality (see tables 5 and 22). 
TABLE 21 


different income groups toward 
municipal milk plant* 


Attitudes of families in patronizing «a 


Percentage of families who indicate 
they probably would patronize: 

Municipal Private 
plant distributors 





Income group Number 
(dollars weekly of 
per family) families 


Uncertair 


Less than 16 ‘ . 106 
16-35 390 
36-65 snnihsaptimenicemueteckiinsns “Sa 
More than 65 scueiilen . wae 








All groups 1,017 


*See question G. 


TABLE 22 
Attitudes of families in different nationality or racial 
patronizing a municipal milk plant 


groups toward 





Percentage of families who indicated 
they probably would patronize: 

Municipal Private 
plant distributors 


Number 

Nationality of 
or race families Uncertain 
Native white . 449 
Scandinavian . 868 
Italian, Greek, Albanian 151 
English, Scotch, Irish 41 
Negro J . 39 
Other sensu ; ’ 40 








All groups 1,088 


TABLE 23 


Attitudes of families buying milk at different places toward patronizing 
a municipal milk plant 





Percentage of families who indicated 
they probably would patronize: 
Municipal Private 
plant distribution Uncertain 


Number 
Place of of 
buying milk families 





Retail route only 572 34 4 
Store or depot only 316 f 15 
Retail route & store or depot 174 39 31 
No milk bought : 26 50 15 





All groups 1,088 40 31 
TABLE 24 


members of the 
municipal 


Attitudes of different family toward patronizing a 
milk plant 
Percentage of families who indicated 
they probably would patronize: 
Municipal Private 
plant distributors Uncertain 








Member of Number 

household of 

interviewed families 
Homemaker on 39 32 
Husband 65 59 15 
Other . 153 39 29 








All groups 1,088 40 31 


A comparison of consumer attitudes toward estab- 
lishing a municipal milk plant (tables 15-18) and their 
expressed intentions with respect to patronizing such 
a plant (tables 21-24) indicates that many families who 
favor the proposal for a municipal plant think they 
would continue to patronize their present milk dealer 
if he were to continue in business. This is brought out 
more clearly in table 25. Only 58 per cent of the 
families who said they favored establishing a municipal 
milk plant expressed the intention of patronizing such 
a plant operated in competition with private distrib- 
utors. On the other hand, 83 per cent of those opposed 
to having a municipal plant established said they prob- 
ably would continue to patronize private distributors, 
even though a municial plant were available. 
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TABLE 25 


Relation of consumers’ attitudes toward municipal milk distribution and 
their expressed intentions of patronizing a municipal plant 





Percentage of families who indicated 
Families with specified Number they probably would patronize: 
attitude toward proposal of Municipal Private 
for a municipal milk plant families plant 





Favorable 657 
Unfavorable petenessé F 138 
Uncertain . 270 





All groups ; 1,065 
Summary 


This report deals with one phase of a consumer 
survey in the City of Jamestown, New York. The 
survey consisted of interviews with 1,120 families, repre- 
senting all important nationality and income groups 
in the city. These families were questioned, among 
other things, concerning their attitudes toward unified 
delivery of milk and the proposal for establishing a 
municipal milk plant, which had been under discussion 
for some time. By unified delivery is meant some 
arrangement whereby all families in each city block 
would be served by the same milkman. 


Most of the families interviewed felt that a saving 
would be possible through a system of unified delivery 
of milk. A substantial proportion of the families were 
uncertain on this point, but only one out of twelve 
thought that no saving would be accomplished. 


Of the families who expressed themselves on the 
question of giving up their choice of a milkman in order 
to facilitate a unified system of delivery, nearly one half 
indicated willingness to make this change even though 
the saving were no more than one-half cent a quart. 
Slightly more than one third of the families indicated 
they would be unwilling to change unless the saving 
were as much as 3 cents or more a quart. 


Sixty-two per cent of the families interviewed ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of a municipal milk dis- 
tribution system for Jamestown. One fourth of them 
were uncertain about the proposition, and only 13 per 
cent were definitely opposed. A considerable number 
of the homemakers expressed concern lest the present 
milk dealers and deliverymen be adversely affected by 
either unified delivery or a municipal plant. 


Families near the top of the income scale were less 
inclined than others to favor such radical changes in 
milk distribution. However, only slight differences in 
viewpoint were shown by families of low- and medium- 
income groups. In general, families buying all their 
milk at stores or milk depots showed more inclination 
than other groups to favor the proposal for a municipal 
milk plant. 


Of the several nationality or racial groups, the 
families of recent Scandinavian origin gave the largest 
proportion of favorable replies to questions on both 
unified delivery and a municipal milk plant. Families 
of the English-Scotch-Irish group indicated greatest 
reluctance to giving up the choice of a milkman in 
order to promote unified delivery. The Italian families 
gave the smallest proportion of favorable replies con- 
cerning the establishment of a municipal milk plant, 
but the English-Scotch-Irish group showed least in- 
terest in trading with such a plant, providing private 
distributors were to continue in business. 
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Bacto-Tryptone Glucose Extract Agar 
for Plate Counts of Milk 


Bacto-Tryptone Glucose Extract Agar 
is prepared from approved ingredients in 
accordance with the requirements of 
“Standard Methods tor the Examination of 
Dairy Products” of the American Public 
Health Association. Upon plates of this 
medium colonies are larger and more rep- 
resentative of the milk flora than those 
occurring on other media. Medium pre- 
pared from Bacto-Tryptone Glucose 
Extract Agar requires no filtration and 
has a reaction of pH 7.0 after autoclave 
sterilization. 


DIFCO LABORATORIES 


INCORPORATED 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











It's far more profitable for farmers to sell their whole 
milk than to feed it to their baby calves. It takes 
about 700 Ibs. of milk to feed one calf during the first 
six weeks. That's a lot of money, and about 4/5 of it 
could be spared by substituting Security Calf Food. 
For 40 years this calf starter has made good and now 
the New Improved Security is still more concentrated 
and nutritious. 

Uncle Sam wants MORE MILK. You can cash in on 
Government demand by following the example of 
hundreds of other cheese and butter factories that 
recommend Security Calf Food to the dairymen in 
their territories and clear the extra milk saved through 
their own plants. 


Write us for more information on New Improved Security Calf Food 


SECURITY FOOD COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














Only 58 per cent of the families who said they 
favored the establishment of a municipal milk plant 
indicated they would patronize such a plant in prefer- 
ence to private distributors. Altogether 40 per cent of 
the families interviewed said they would probably pat- 
ronize a municipal plant if it were operated in com- 
petition with private distributors. About one third 
thought they would patronize the private distributors, 
and 29 per cent were uncertain what they would do. 


The chief advantage that Jamestown consumers 
expect from a municipal milk plant is a lower price for 
milk. The anticipated disadvantages mentioned most 
often were lower quality milk and injury to present 
dealers or deliverymen. 


Undoubtedly the chances of success for either a 
unified system of milk delivery under private operation, 


Flavor and Every-Other-Day Delivery 


UESTION—Today we have gotten our first com- 

plaint since last winter on our special Jersey milk. 

The routeman brought the bottle to me and it 
was the cappy, papery flavor. It was worse than any- 
thing we have had even during the winter. It was all 
right the day it was delivered but the customer said 
that yesterday it was showing up, and this morning it 
was so bad the youngsters would not drink it. If we 
are getting into trouble now, what will happen by 
winter? What can we do to eliminate the trouble? We 
knew we had a little trouble last winter but that was 
very late in the winter and we got by with it. Any 
suggestions will be welcomed. 

—A. K. W., Massachusetts. 


ANSWER-—l anticipate that there will be quite a 
bit more difficulty with the papery, metallic, or what is 
known as oxidized flavor in milk in the northeast this 
winter than usual. As you know, the older the milk 
becomes, the more pronounced will be the oxidized 
flavor. From your letter I assume that you are deliver- 
ing milk every other day. This means that half the 
milk a consumer uses will be a day older than when 
we did not have the alternate delivery day. It is the 
every-other-day delivery that is going to cause more 
difficulty with the oxidized flavor. There are several 
things that can be done to eliminate or at least reduce 
the oxidized flavor. Some of these remedies may be 
difficult to put into use. 
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or a municipal milk plant, are greater in Jamestown 
than in cities where the consumer attitude toward such 
innovations is less favorable. However, it must be 
borne in mind that a favorable consumer attitude is 
only one of many factors upon which successful oper- 
ation would depend. Moreover, the behavior of con- 
sumers toward unified delivery or a municipal milk 
plant in operation might be more favorable or less 
favorable than indicated by attitudes revealed by the 
survey, depending upon such conditions as efficiency 
of management, prices charged, services rendered, qua!- 
ity of milk delivered, educational programs, and 
political interference. 


Some economic aspects of unified delivery under 
either private or municipal operation will be dealt with 
in reports on other phases of the milk distribution study 
at Jamestown, which are not yet completed. 


Let us first look to see the causes for the oxidized 
favor. First of all, there is something in the milk or 
lacking in the milk during certain seasons of the year 
which causes the milk, without any cause from external 
sources, to become oxidized. We call this milk sus- 
ceptible to the development of the oxidized flavor. There 
is apparently something in the way a cow is handled 
or fed which causes the milk to be abnormal so far as 
the resistance to the development of the oxidized flavor 
is concerned. 


Another cause for oxidized flavor is that milk 
when in contact with copper and copper alloys will 
dissolve a certain amount of copper, and that copper 
speeds up the development of the oxidized flavor. Such 
copper alloys as brass, bronze, monel metal, white metal, 
and any other nickel-copper mixtures may cause trouble. 


A third factor which may cause a more rapid de- 
velopment of the oxidized flavor in a certain milk 
supply is pasteurization. All of our experiments and 
experiences indicate that pasteurized milk will develop 
an oxidized flavor more rapidly than will the same milk 
when held raw. This is true even though there is no 
copper contamination from the pasteurizing equipment. 


A fourth point to be considered is the effect of 
chlorine used for rinsing equipment on the development 
of the oxidized flavor. This is not one of the major 
causes for oxidized flavor, but we have found that in 
a certain few cases chlorine has caused more trouble 
than “sterilizing” with water at above 160 deg. F. 
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The more sunlight to which the milk is exposed, 
the more apt milk is to develop the oxidized flavor, 
which in this case is more of any oily taste instead of 
the cappy or papery one. 


So far as remedies are concerned, I am sorry to 
ay that there is not a great deal that can be done for 
those cows which give a milk that will, even in the 
raw state, develop the oxidized flavor. Thus far it 
eems that the best we can do is to feed as much green 
eed as possible. Good grass silage and green hay does 
ielp but is not a positive cure. In a few cases people 
vith small herds have fed carrots. In one instance in 
New York State the feeding of about twelve pounds of 
‘arrots per cow per day seemed to help considerably. 
f a person can keep the milk of those cows which 
eems to cause the most trouble out of the supply, that 
s another way of helping the situation. The more 
usceptible milk might be dumped in with your regular 
supply and not cause too much difficulty ; it may, how- 
‘ver, cause trouble even there. 


As you probably know, the more copper equipment 
that can be replaced with glass or stainless steel the 
etter. It is still possible to buy small quantities of 
stainless steel piping and fittings. It is not too satis- 
factory to have the piping and fittings retinned, but a 
rood coat of tin over copper or copper alloys is just as 
satisfactory from the standpoint of flavor as is stainless 
steel. It is still possible to have equipment retinned, 
and, if this retinned equipment is handled carefully it 
will last quite a while and will be satisfactory from 
the standpoint of flavor. The most permanent change, 
of course, is to use stainless steel pumps, piping and 
fittings so far as possible. 


It is particularly important to remember that the 
hot milk should contact no more copper or copper 
alloys than absolutely necessary. Cold milk does not 
dissolve so much copper as does hot. If your equip- 
ment between the pasteurizers and the cooler contains 
any copper, it is very desirable that the milk be cooled 
to about 105 deg. F. to 110 deg. F. before it leaves the 
pasteurizers. The lower the temperature, the better 
from the standpoint of flavor, but if you get below 
about 100 deg. to 105 deg. F. the cream line will be 
affected to a certain degree. You might have to make 
a choice between hurting the cream line a little bit 
and flavor, if your milk happens to be of such nature 
that it will not develop the oxidized flavor when parti- 
ally cooled in the pasteurizer. 

If you use chlorine for “sterilizing”, it is well to 
rinse the equipment with 160 deg. water after chlorin- 
ating. This hot water removes some of the copper 
oxide that may be formed as a result of the chlorine 
terilization. The first milk through equipment is usu- 
ally more strongly oxidized than the rest. The hot 
vater helps this situation. 

An effort should be made to keep the milk out of 
laylight and particularly sunlight just as much as 
ossible. Since the age of the milk affects the intensity 
if the oxidized flavor, try not to hold over any more 

ilk than is absolutely necessary. 

There are several sure ways of preventing the de- 
elopment of the oxidized flavor. In addition to the 
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Geared to Wartime 
Production and Economy 


Doering Butter Printers are durably constructed to give tireless service 
over long periods of time. Require only ordinary attention in operation 
and eliminate shut-downs due to repairs. Mold up to 5,000 prints per 
hour—quarters, halves or pounds—are real labor savers and profit 
makers. Send for catalog. 











MACHINES WRAP BUTTER 
QUICKLY - EFFICIENTLY - TIGHTLY 


Superb in performance, high in sanitation, low cost operation 
and maintenance. Wrap 7,500 pieces per hour. Rated ca- 
pacities often exceeded by 25%. Write for details. 


AUTOMAT PACKAGING MACHINE WORKS 
15 Broadway, TOLEDO, OHIO 
Division of C. Doering & Son, Inc., Chicago 
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above suggestions, which tend to reduce it even though 
they do not prevent the flavor from developing, there 
is equipment in the process of being developed which 
removes the air from milk and thus prevents the oxi- 
dized flavor. All of the equipment which must be used 
with the milk that is having the oxygen removed is 
not completed at the present time. Homogenization 
prevents the oxidized flavor, but the oily—or what 
some of us call the sunlight flavor—will still develop 
in homogenoized milk. The typical papery or cappy 
favor will not develop in homogenized milk. 


The addition of small amounts of vitamin C will 
retard the development of the oxidized flavor. The 
more ascorbic acid or vitamin C that is added, the 
longer the milk will keep without developing the oxi- 
dized flavor. The cost of adding vitamin C to milk 
depends upon the amount which must be added. The 
cost from the work we have done would be less than 
one-half cent per quart. 


There is an enzyme powder which, when added to 
milk, will also retard if not eliminate the development 
of the oxidized flavor. The cost of this material 
amounts to about one-tenth cent or less per quart. 
Most state laws, at least those in New York State, do 
not allow the addition of any products to milk. I 
understand that one of our neighboring states does 
permit the use of the enzyme powder if its use by 
the dairy is reported to the proper authorities. We 
know that vitamin D is added to milk, even though 
according to law that milk should be termed adulter- 
ated. Since vitamin C has a definite food value, I 
see no reason why the addition of vitamin C should 
be prohibited. It will surely make drinkable milk, and 
in addition increases the food value of the milk. The 
enzyme powder, so far as we know, does not injure 
any properties of milk and does improve the flavor as 
well as certain curd properties. A satisfactory flavor 
is maintained in milk at a lower cost when the enzyme 
powder is used rather than the vitamin C. 

I personally believe that you and other plant oper- 
ators should start trying to get the proper state officials 
to permit the addition of such products as vitamin C 
and enzymes, in order to maintain a satisfactory flavor. 
Since we do not know how to care for cows in order 
to have them produce milk that is not susceptible to 
the oxidized flavor, our state officials should realize 
this fact and thus permit the addition of harmless 
products. There should, however, be a control and 
a system for reporting that something has been added 
to the milk. I personally hope that something can be 
done along this line to be of help to you and other 
dairymen. 

tt ZNICS+-- 
Cream Line and Color of the Skim Milk Below It 


UESTION—We are having some trouble with 
getting a good cream line on our milk as com- 
pared to some of our competitors. What can we 
do to improve our cream line? If you have any bulletins 
or circulars, we will appreciate receiving any that are 
available on cream line. What causes the skimmilk 
to be so blue in some bottles of milk. We do not have 
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that trouble but I have observed it frequently. Please 
send us any informaion you have. 
—A. K. H., Ohio. 


ANSWER—We do not happen to have any bulle- 
tins or similar material on factors affecting the cream 
line or color of the milk below the cream line but 
perhaps I can give you a few facts in this letter. 


The depth of cream line of course is dependent 
upon several factors. First, we all know that the fat 
content of the milk is the limiting factor. In genera! 
the next factor for consideration is the pasteurization 
temperature and time. When considering pasteurized 
milk, our standard for cream volume determinations 
probably should be pasteurization at 143 deg. F. for 
30 minutes rather than raw milk. If this is our standard 
then, according to some work done at our New York 
Experiment Station at Geneva, the milk may be held 
at 143 deg. F. for about 42 minutes before the cream 
volume is affected. 

When the temperature is raised to 144 deg. the 
holding time must not be more than about 30 to 32 
minutes. This does not give much leeway in the hold- 
ing time. Various research workers have reported a 
reduction in cream volume from 8 to 13 per cent when 
milk is held at 145 deg. for 30 minutes. At least one 
and perhaps more of the short-time, high-temperature 
machines when operated at 163 deg. F. or below for 
16 to 17 seconds show a little better cream volume 
than the long hold method even at 143 deg. for only 
30 minutes. 

Since the holding time and temperature are so im- 
portant, a partial cooling immediately after the 30- 
(Please Turn to Page 303) 


Wins Famous Calf of Famous Cow 





Robert G. Houston, Jr., with the calf he won in the American Jersey 
Cattle Club’s nation-wide contest for ownership of Victory Son of Elsie. 
The nineteen-year-old farm boy of Tupelo, Mississippi, received the off- 
spring of Borden’s glameur cow at the hands of Governor George A. 
Wilson at the recent Dairy Cattle Congress in Waterloo. 

Bobby is kin to General Sam Houston, who was a close friend of Gail 
Borden, founder of the enterprise bearing his name. 
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Wartime Controls in Canada 
and the Dairy Industry 


By J. Peter Nadeau, Wartime Prices 


*Herewith are presented major excerpts relating 
to fluid milk industry operations of a highly interesting 
iddress on wartime controls in Canada as they bear upon 
the dairy field, which was given by Mr. Nadeau, Direc- 
tor of the Dairy Products Section of the Wartime Prices 
md Trade Board at Ottawa, before the Eighth Annual 
Convention of the International Association of Milk 


Control Agencies held at Richmond, Va. from October 
§ to 10. 


Mr. Nadeau’s detailed consideration of this entire 
subject attracted the closest attention of all delegates and 
representatives on hand at the gathering, and its text 
has since been in demand for purposes of careful study 
by many leading elements in the domestic milk industry. 


HE work done by these control bodies (Provincial Milk Con- 

trol Boards) in the past ten years has been such that today 

in all important markets of Canada, milk control is no longer 

an emergency measure, but is established and 

will remain as the. medium through which 

problems can be solved, agreements can be 

reached, and information obtained and com- 

piled. Milk Control Boards are still needed 

to maintain orderly marketing and to protect 

the honest producers and distributors. Milk 

Control bodies in Canada dre not as yet 

working in their final form. This result has 

not yet been reached but important changes 

J. Peter Nadeau are taking place, and today, every milk 

control organization of Canada is studying 

atd adopting more stable measures of work. Some of these can be 
utlined as follows: 


and Trade Board, Ottawa, Canada* 


1. Application of a compulsory minimum of accounting to all 
milk distributors. 


2. Collection and accounting of facts from producer associations. 

3. Compilation of more complete data concerning all phases 
of the milk industry. 

4. Application of economic study and analysis to all phases 
and problems of the milk industry. 


The task of applying effective milk control in Canada would 
be extremely difficult without the work and generous co-operation 
of these Provincial Boards. I think it is most opportune at this 
time for me, as Director of Dairy Products for the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board to say to these Provincial Boards, a sincere 
thank you” for the work they are doing and the assistance they 
are giving. 

To the advisory committees of the National Dairy Council— 
and the Dairy Farmers of Canada, we also owe a sincere “thank 
you” because both these associations, through their advisory coim- 
mittees have been of great assistance in working out solutions to 
our various problems, and in supplying us with experience and 
vital information concerning the production and sale of milk and 
milk products. 


Measures Adopted—Future Outlook 


The Wartime Prices and Trade Board was appointed soon 
after the declaration of war by the Canadian Government in Sep- 
tember 1939. During the first two years of its existence this board 
exercised its powers to control the Canadian cost of living by the 
application of control on the price and supply of certain vital com- 
modities in order to prevent undue price increases, or a scarcity 
of these commodities. As far back as 1940 this board gave par- 
ticular attention to the price of milk and milk products and all up- 
ward price adjustments of these products were carefully scrutinized. 


Wartime Milk Price Regulations 
In October 1941 The Wartime Prices and Trade Board was 
reorganized by the Canadian Government. A new policy of overall 
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T'S GIRTON DOING? 


— “MORE THAN EVER!” is the answer 


The GIRTON 
PASTEURIZER 


Our manufacturing facilities have been 
doubled since Pearl Harbor. We’re now 
working for the Army, Navy and Dairy 
Industry ... and constantly planning for 
Victory Day when we'll go back to mak- 
ing all the dairy equipment you're going 


Jersey to need and want! 
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price control was announced and a division of Food Administration 
was formed, 


December 19, 1941—Wartime Prices and Trade Board an- 
nounces payment of a subsidy of 30c per 100 Ibs., over and above 
the present lawful price to producers of fluid milk in all areas where 


no increase in milk price has occurred since August, 1941. 


Effective with May, 1942—Milk Subsidies discontinued. Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board April 22, 1942, announced complete re- 
organization of ceiling prices on milk. 

September Ist, 1942- 
Wartime Subsidy payable on milk sold 
for fluid distribution over and above the definite price. 


Subsidy of 25c per 100 lbs. announced by 


Prices and Trade Board. 


Concentrated Milk Products 
EVAPORATED MILK 


Ist Contract—July 1/40—March 31 


case Montreal. 


41, 751,362 cases @ 
2nd Contract——April 1/41—March 31/42, 
case Montreal, $4.125 if wooden cases. 

3rd Contract—May 1/42—April 30/43, 
Montreal. 

December 19, 1941 
of subsidy of 40c per 100 pounds of milk over and above the mini- 
mum of $1.70 per 100 pounds or 


658.000 cases 
668,000 cases $4.45 
case 


Wartime Prices Board announced payment 


the present price, whichever is 

higher, to producers of milk sold to manufacturers of concentrated 

milk products. 
April 22, 1942 
May Ist, 1942 


proved by the 


Effective May 1 subsidies discontinued. 
Increase of 
Wartime Prices 


Milk Powder. 


4c per can on evaporated milk ap- 


and Trade Board. Price adjust- 


ments granted on 


Thorough Program Established 


Since December Ist, 1941, date of the coming into effect of 
the policy established by the maximum price regulations, the gen- 
eral cost of living index has shown a very slight increase. The index 
of food products shows wide fluctuations of a seasonal nature, and 
the index of milk prices shows no changes. 


Since October, 1941, the main activities of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board with respect to milk and milk products may be 
summarized as follows: 


(1) Payment of subsidies to maintain and encourage produc- 
tion. (2) Complete study of milk situation in Canada and com- 
plete re-organization of maximum prices. (3) Subsidies now being 
paid to encourage and maintain total milk production, to meet in- 


creased export demands and increased domestic consumption. 


Following the announcement of maximum price regulations 
placing a general price ceiling on all commodities and services in 
Canada, in October, 1941, the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
had to immediately consider the milk problem and the many pro- 
vincial which awaited official 


board orders 


approval. However, 
after due consideration of the problem involved and in view of the 
importance of the products concerned the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board decided against any increase in price of either milk or milk 
products. Conferences were held with the various Provincial Milk 


Control Boards and the situation was rapidly surveyed in order to 


fmd an alternative solution which would prevent a general increase 
in the price of milk across Canada. 


To meet the urgent situation, a temporary subsidy of 30 cents 
per 100 pounds of fluid milk and 40 cents per 100 pounds of milk 
used in the manufacture of concentrated milk products and by- 
was 2nd, 1941. This subsidy 
was to be paid to the-primary producers to maintain and stimulate 
Along with this announcement 


products, announced on December 
total milk production in Canada. 
came also the announcement that a special committee was being 
named to study the milk situation in Canada and report to the 


Board on its findings. 
Implementing of Studies Made 


During the month of April, 1942, the officers of the Foods Ad- 
ministration Department of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
in co-operation with the Board itself, studied the reports submitted 
and decided on the proper action to be taken in view of the informa- 


tion obtained. 


The line of action to be followed in dealing with maximum 
prices of milk and milk products was in large measure guided by 


the following considerations: 


1. Discrepancies in the structure of retail milk prices in prin- 
cipal markets of Canada must be corrected and some formula should 
be found providing for flexibility in the adjustment of retail milk 
prices in minor markets. of the different provinces. 


To this end the committee recommended : 


Maximum retail milk prices should be established for specific- 
ally defined areas or zones on the basis of an established maximum 
price determined by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board for the 
principal or key market or markets in each such area or zone, (the 
specifically defined area to be determined in consultation with the 
appropriate provincial milk control agency), and the actual milk 
prices in minor markets within each such area, should be adjusted 
under the maximum ceiling for each such area by the appropriate 
provincial milk control agency with the concurrence of the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board. 


2. The maximum price of butter must be defined in such a 


way so as to encourage the necessary production and provide flexi- 
bility for the increased cost of winter production and the increased 
cost due to storage, shrinkage, depreciation and interest. 


To this end the committee recommended the establishment of 
maximum prices at various points in Canada, increases in_ these 
maximum prices during the winter months and the support of the 
butter market at a specified minimum price. 


3. The maximum prices of concentrated milk products, evapo 
rated milk, condensed milk, whole milk powder and skimmilk pow- 
der, should be adjusted to encourage maximum production of these 
essential commodities and to place the maximum prices of these 
products in a better relationship with the maximum prices of other 
dairy products. 


Committee Reccommendations 


The committee recommended: (a) An increase of Yc per can 
on evaporated milk and the establishment of maximum prices 
different points in Canada after due consideration had been given 


to freight differentials. (b) The establishment of definite maximum 
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prices on whole milk powders, both roller process and spray process, 
jue consideration to be given to freight differentials. (c) An in- 
crease of approximately %c per pound on skimmilk powder, both 
roller and spray process, the establishment of definite maximum 
prices and the adjustment of price differentials and discount formerly 
allowed. 


4. The maximum prices of cheddar cheese to be defined in 
such a way as to include all premiums and bonuses paid by Federal 
and Provincial Governments. These prices to include all grades, 
should be established at levels in fair relationship with the maximum 
price of other dairy products. 


To this end the comrhittee recommended: 


1. The establishment of definite factory pricvs. 


2. The establishment of a definite formula whereby the whole- 
sale and retail prices can be calculated on the basis of the factory 
prices established. 


Based on these main considerations and the recommendations 
that were made by the committee, the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board issued, effective May Ist, 1942, Order No. 124, respecting 
Milk and Milk Products. 


Order No. 124 is now being revised by the Board to clarify 
certain sections of the Order and to amend the butter section so 
that maximum prices contained in the Order will apply to dairy or 
farm-made butter as well as to creamery butter. A new section 
will also be added to the Order dealing with cream. The sale of 
whipping cream in Canada will be prohibited on and after October 
15th next, and the maximum butterfat content of cream will be 
limited to 18 per cent. Two grades of cream will be permitted and 
maximum prices will be defined. This new measure is adapted to 
save butterfat which is vitally needed and at the same time permit 
the establishment of a definite maximum price structure on cream 
throughout the country. 


Specific Information Obtained 


The main purpose of both these studies was to obtain informa- 
tion concerning the problems involved and specific information con- 
cerning the cost items of milk distribution. The survey of fluid 
milk distributors contains information obtained from ninety milk 
distributors located in all nine provinces of Canada and gives a 
complete picture of the fluid milk industry across Canada. Some 
of the highlights of the report are as follows: 

1. The net profit of fluid milk distributors was 3.36 per cent 
of sales in 1941 including all dairy products. 

2. The volume of milk sales shows a constant increase over 
the five-year period 1937-1941. 

3. All commodities handled by milk distributors in 1941 gave 


an operating profit with the exception of butter where a loss 
occurred. 


4. The operating profit on cream and ice cream was higher 
than on all other products. 

5. The average price paid to producers for fluid milk was in 
1941, 53 per cent of the average sale price of milk. 

6. The total operating cost per quart (Imperial) of milk sold 
was 5.23 cents. Of this total cost, 55 per cent or 2.89 cents is ac- 
counted for by selling and delivery expenses and over 57 per cent 
of the cost of selling and delivery expenses is accounted for by 
wages paid for labor. 

7. The selling and delivery expenses vary all the way from 
a low of 1.76 cents per quart in the Maritime Provinces to a high 
of 3.27 cents per quart in Vancouver. The average for Canada is 
2.89 cents per quart. 

8. The net operating margin varied all the way from a low 
of .36 of a cent per quart in Montreal to a high of 1.68 cents per 
quart in Quebec, Ottawa, Hamilton and Windsor. 


Following the establishment of definite maximum prices for 
all major products of the dairy industry in Order No. 124, the 
necessary adjustments were made and the industry went into spring 
and summer production. The results obtained were carefully watch- 
ed and total milk production as well as the production of various 
dairy products were checked monthly. Provincial milk boards were 
adjusting milk prices on minor fluid milk markets and the supplies 
on all markets were adequate. 


Particular attention was given to this problem at an early date 
as we were somewhat disturbed over the farm labor situation and 
quite conscious of the heavy demands that were being made by all 
major markets for increased quantities of fluid milk. 


Subsidy Announcements 


The survey made, the discussions held with provincial boards 
and advisory committees, led the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
to the announcement of a subsidy of 25 cents per 100 pounds on 
all milk sold to fluid milk distributors by primary producers be- 
ginning September Ist, 1942. This subsidy is paid to primary 
producers on those markets where no adequate price adjustments 
are permitted under the maximum prices established in Order No. 
124 and where, in the opinion of the Board, it is necessary to assure 
an adequate milk supply. 

On markets where milk is purchased on a one price basis the 
subsidy is applicable on all milk purchased by fluid milk distributors 
and paid for at the established minimum price. On markets where 
a surplus on manufactured price is permitted the subsidy is ap- 
plicable to the amount purchased by fluid milk distributors at the 
quota basis or top price plus 10 per cent of the amount so purchased. 

In making this subsidy announcement the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board also announced certain minimum producer prices 
which must be paid before the subsidy becomes applicable. These 
minimum producer prices are as follows, depending on the retail 
price of milk and on the method of payment used; 
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were a surplus on man- 
ufactured price is permitted these minimum producer prices are in- 
creased by 5 cents per 100 pounds. 


In establishing these minimum producer prices the Board had 
for its main purpose a more uniform price structure across Canada, 
and even though in carrying out this policy it was necessary on 
some markets to iricrease producer prices by 10 to 15 cents per 100 
pounds without increasing resale prices, it was felt that economies 
made in milk distribution since last January permitted these ad- 
justments. 

Restrictions Ordered by Board 


Before mentioning some of the economies that have been made 
in the dairy industry and particularly in the fluid milk industry, I 
would like to outline briefly some of the restrictions that have been 
imposed and which affect certain branches of the industry either 
directly or indirectly. 


These restrictions are as follows: (a) Order restricting the 
use of tinplate for packaging certain dairy products. (b) Order re- 
stricting the use of sugar to 70 per cent of the amount used in 1941 
for the manufacture of ice cream and chocolate milk drink. (c) 
Order restricting the use of honey by Industrial Users. (d) Order 
restricting the manufacture of ice cream to 100 per cent of the 
quantity manufactured in 1941. (e) Order restricting the percent- 
age of butterfat in ice cream to 10.5 per cent by weight. (f) Ordey 
restricting the percentage of butterfat in fluid cream to 18 per cent 
and limiting the sale of cream to two grades. (g) Order restrict- 
ing retail deliveries to one a day and elimination of special deliveries. 
(h) Order restricting sales and deliveries of goods. (i) Order 
restricting wholesale deliveries and the use of automotive vehicles. 
(j) Order restricting the operation of private commercial vehicles. 


Apart from these specific restrictions, it must not be forgotten 
that the dairy industry in Canada is also subject to all other re- 
strictions on supplies and material imposed on all the Canadian 
industry. 


Economies in the Fluid Milk Industry 


As indicated in the report made following the survey of fluid 
milk distributors in Canada (1941) over 50 per cent of the cost 
of operation of fluid milk plants was accounted for by selling and 
delivery expenses. For many years, the customary method of milk 
delivery to homes has been in Canada as well as in the United 
States, every-day delivery before breakfast, call-backs for weekly 
collections and for special deliveries when the customer wanted 
an additional supply, extended routes to serve stray and scattered 
customers, overlapping of competitive routes and oftentimes side 
trips to accommodate ‘customers desiring service at a particular 
time. This complete picture of the over-service given by the fluid 
milk industry was described by Leland Spencer, in his recent pub- 
lication “Changes in Milk Delivery in Upstate New: York”. 


In order to meet Wartime shortages of labor and material and 
increasing costs, it became essential that economies be made. It 
also was apparent from the information we had available that in 
making economies particular attention should be directed to the 
methods of selling and delivery. 


Many suggestions were made and many methods of economy 
were put forth by all groups concerned. Of the various suggestions 
received, | would like to mention the following: 1. Zone city for 
home delivery. 2. Independent unified delivery system. 3. Every 
other day delivery. 4. Elimination of home delivery. 5. Public 
utility control. 


These methods were all considered by the Wartime Prices and 


Trade Board, by the Provincial Boards and by the Advisory Com- 
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mittee of industry as well as by the industry itself. The advantages 
as well as the disadvantages of any one particular system were 
studied and discussed. It was agreed that any of the above sug- 
gestions on plans would cut down the cost of selling and delivery 
of milk, but administration difficulties, shortage of refrigeration, 
shifting of population, inadequate store facilities and other problems 
had to be seriously considered. 


Measures of Economy 


In view of these problems and to comply with requests made 
by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board and to work towards a 
maximum or savings with a minimum of injustice towards the 
smaller milk distributors and certain groups of consumers, in co- 
operation with the Division of Simplified Practice or the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, the Provincial Milk Board, the fluid milk 
distributors and the consumers, the following measures of economy 
were adopted and may be termed as a combination of plans Nos. 
1, 3, and 4 listed above. 


1. Mileage or regular route deliveries has been reduced by: 
(a) Removal of call-backs for collections and soliciting; (b) Ex- 
change of customers between milk distributors; (c) Change-over 
from motor vehicles to horsedrawn vehicles. 

2. Special deliveries to both retail and wholesale have been 
eliminated. 

3. Store milk returns have been eliminated and on some mar- 
kets the servicing of wholesale customers is limited to one dis- 
tributor per wholesale customer. 


4. Reloading of wagons has been reorganized and centralized. 
5. A 5 cent deposit charge placed on all milk bottles. 


6. Special Regulations: 1. Daylight deliveries and cash sales 
for milk. This permits (a) Complete elimination of call-Backs 
for collections. (b) Employment of older and less efficient labor. 
(c) Makes job of “milk route man” more agreeable to labor. (d) 
Exchange of customers as all consumers on same basis with milk 
distributor. (e) Reduction in office staff and transfer of employees 
to more essential jobs. (f) May permit, along with concentration 
of routes, if necessity arises, the employment of women on milk 
routes, 


7. Minimum Loads for All Vehicles: Coupled with the ex- 
change of customers, this regulation applied in the two large mar- 
kets of Montreal and Toronto, has resulted in a substantial reduc- 
tion of a number of wagons on the streets and a saving which has 
permitted an increase in the price to producers to maintain ade- 
quate supply without increasing resale prices. 


8. Homogenized Milk—Universal Bottle: Elimination of homo- 
8. H ‘ d Milk—Universal Bottle: E| t f | 
genized milk and the adoption of a universal milk bottle to save 
manpower and electric power is now being considered. 


The actual results of these economies have not as yet been 
analyzed but on our major markets have resulted in a considerable 
saving of equipment, material and manpower. The work is being 
continuéd’ afid the exchange of customers to reduce mileage and in- 
crease thinimum loads is being encouraged on most of the im- 
portant markets. 

Conclusion and Summary 


I would like to state that up to September Ist of this year, the 
total milk production in Canada was approximately 3 per cent 
above milk production during the same period in 1941. The pro- 
duction of cheese, concentrated whole milk products and concen- 
trated milk by-products. were respectively 42, 7 and 8 per cent above 
the production of 1941. The production of butter was still 3 per 
cent below that of 1941 but indications are very favorable to an 
increased production of this commodity. We have no surplus of 
any one dairy product afd consumption of all dairy products is at 
a high level. However, we do not expect any great shortages and 
we are fully confident that it will be possible ta satisfy domestic 
demand by a proper distribution of available supplies. 
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REVIEW 


Price control in Canada has been a success even if there still 
remains a great many difficulties and problems to be worked out. 
I am proud to say that the attitude taken by all concerned with 
the dairy industry towards price control has been most helpful 
ani most encouraging. The policy which we are applying is in no 
way one of perfection but, as recently stated by Mr. Donald Gordon, 
Chairman of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, “We are using 
emergency measures to meet an emergency situation”. 

Individual hardships are to be expected and are inevitable if 
we are to place Canada on a “total war” footing and if we are 
to succeed in diverting everything possible to our war effort against 
the most efficient and relentless foe the world has ever known. 


The primary function of the Canadian milk industry is now 


and will continue to be after the war, to produce and distribute 
effectively and efficiently to all human beings who need it, when 
and where, and in what quantities they need it, and in the highest 
possible quality, a key foodstuff that is essential in certain stages 
of human life and of major value at any stage. Its secondary func- 
tion, requisite for the performance of the first, is to provide a 
reasonable living for those engaged in the industry. 


The present and future success of the entire dairy industry in 
Canada is closely linked up with the success of “inflation control” 
and more than ever before this industry must by increased effort, 
cooperation, mutual understanding and social foresight work towards 
the success of our present endeavor and establish a solid foundation 
for post-war developments. 





Milk Plant Problems 


(Continued from Page 298) 


minute holding period is desirable if the equipment 
can be operated to do so. From the standpoint of 
flavor the lower this initial cooling the better but if 
the milk must be pumped from the holders to the 
fillers 110 deg. F. is probably the lowest temperature 
that will not affect the cream volume. Somewhat lower 
temperatures can be used if the milk flows by gravity 
over the cooler to the filler. 


After the milk is cold, clumping of the fat starts 
rather rapidly. After the fat globules clump they start 
to rise to form a cream layer. When the clumps are 
broken apart they will rise very slowly in the cold 
milk so agitation of cold milk must be kept at a mini- 
mum if maximum creaming is to be obtained. Mixing 
cold pasteurized milk in a surge or filler tank will re- 
duce the cream line. Agitation at temperatures above 
110 deg. F. apparently have little or no effect on the 
cream volume. For this reason agitation during pas- 
teurization has little or no effect on the cream line. 


The nearer 32 deg. F. the temperature of the milk 
is at the filler the deeper will be the cream line. In 
other words, the higher the temperature the less cream 
will rise in a fteasonable time. Storage temperatures 
should also be 40 deg. F. or below. As the risen fat is 
allowed to become warm, it softens and packs together 
tighter so that the cream volume shrinks. 


Ordinarily the treatment of the raw milk before 
pasteurization does not materially affect the cream line 
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in the pasteurized milk. There is slight evidence to 
indicate that agitation and pumping of the raw milk, 
even though it may not hurt the cream line in the 
finished bottles, does not do it any good so the raw 
milk should not be agitated or pumped more than is 
necessary. Foaming must be held to a minimum in 
both the raw and pasteurized milk if a maximum cream 
volume is to be secured. 


The relation between a deep cream line and a 
good color below the fat reminds me of the old saying 
that one can not eat his cake and keep it too. The 
milk below the cream line is the skimmilk with a 
little fat in it. There are two things in this skimmilk 
which give it color, or in other words which change 
the bluish appearance to a thicker or richer one— 
more fat and/or more casein. 


The richer milk, as Jersey or Guernsey, has a higher 
casein content than does low fat milk. This means 
that the skimmilk below the cream line, assuming per 
cent of fat the same, will be bluer with Holstein milk 
than with Jersey or Guernsey milk. The more fat 
which rises on a bottle of milk the bluer will be the 
skimmilk. The only way, therefore, to reduce the 
bluish or watery appearance is to treat the milk so 
that the cream line is not so deep or use a milk higher 
in casein than are the low fat milks normally. 


Your question asked for information relative to 
the control of cream line. Not knowing your plant or 
operations, I could not answer you directly, but hope 
that the foreging discussion will help you to solve 
your problem. 


Producing clean, sparkling, sterile bottles at extremely 
low cost for over 1200 satisfied “Sturdy-Bilt’ owners 
from coast to coast. Some sizes available with proper 
priorities. Write today for delivery dates. 
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Salvage Drive Moves Forward 


Leaders Report Splendid Progress in Nationwide Dairy Industry Scrap Collection— 
Initial Goal Far Exceeded—Press For Continuous Effort 


HICAGO, ILL. — Latest report from 
( the Publicity Committee heading up the 
National Dairy Industry Salvage Drive 
indicates excellent progress in this vitally 
important campaign, which is slated to con- 
tinue until the war is won. Pointing out that 
the goal originally set for this branch by the 
WPB Industrial Salvage Section was 1,000,- 
000 pounds, the committee states that as of 
October 21, or about the halfway mark, the 
tonnage reported to Dairy Industries Supply 
Association was 4,031,976 pounds,—receipts 
for which came from dairy processors, 
equippers and suppliers in 42 states. The 
total scrap reported to DISA up to and in- 
cluding October 21 was: 
Aluminum 42,132 Ibs. 
Brass 166,161 ‘* 
Copper 48,749 
Copper and Brass 78,732 
White Metal Alloys 62,291 
Iron and Steel 3,233,540 
Stainless Steel 650 
Zinc 5,613 
Lead 341 
Bronze § 125 
Nickel ,875 
Miscellaneous Scrap »230 
Rubber 32,537 
Of the above salvaged materials, roughly 
15 per cent is non-ferrous (non-rusting) 
metal which is termed by WPB as “price- 
less junk.” The dairy industry is considered 
by WPB as the best possible source of non- 
ferrous scrap, so this total should be in- 


creased. 
Goal Raised to 5,000,000 Lbs. 


The success of the drive has promptly 
WPB to raise the dairy industry quota, 
which now stands at 5,000,000 lbs. 


Iron and steel scrap is a vital part of the 
nation-wide salvage movement for a tre- 
mendous tonnage backlog must be built up 
if our steel mills are to produce at capacity 
next year. Non-ferrous scrap (aluminum, 
brass, copper, bronze, etc.) must be piled up 
in huge quantities if there is to be enough 
metal available for even the most urgent re- 
pair and maintenance of dairy equipment 
in 1942. That, the committee stresses, is 
the reason it is so important to report sal- 
vaged metal from the dairy industry not 
only to DISA but also to WPB. The metals 
allocated to the Dairy Industry for repairs 
and maintenance will most certainly be based 
on the tonnage salvaged from the industry. 


Reporting to DISA the total scrap dis- 
posals to date of 32,040 pounds, G. Dewey 
McDonald of Heatherwood Farms, Lansing, 
Mich., writes: “Needless to say, we are not 
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through. I believe we can get at least one 
more ton in the next sixty days. This scrap 
has come entirely from our own premises.” 
Writes a producer-distributor from Minne- 
sota: “I am not in the dairy business any 
more. We kept only one cow for our own 
use. We do not have much non-ferrous 
metals. However I have sold my scrap iron 
and rubber lately to dealers in town as 
marked on your receipt card.” 


Continuing Need Stressed 


President L. E. Hurtz of the International 
Association of Ice cream Manufacturers, 
commenting upon the importance of the 
drive, pointed out that “our plants can be 
combed over and over again, and each time 
yield many hundreds of pounds.” As a mat- 
ter of fact every patriotic citizen should 
make up his mind right now that he will 
have to stay salvage-minded for the war’s 
duration. The need for salvaged materials 
will grow with the increase in the intensity 
of the fighting on this global conflict. 


Scrap that is recognized as such is only 
a small part of the actual scrap in the aver- 
age plant, according to the Bureau of In- 
dustrial Conservation of WPB. This is true 
even if you add it to the recognized obsolete 
equipment that might also be broken up and 
salvaged. 


Actually, WPB contends, all of the ma- 
terials in a plant—fabricated or not—are 
scrap if they are not providing a useful serv- 
ice in an efficient manner. While it is im- 
possible to establish any hard and fast rule 
as to what equipment should be discarded, 
the urgent need for scrap metal is so vital 
it makes the following formula worthy of 
serious consideration: “If it hasn’t been used 
for three months, and if no one can prove 
to you that it will be used in the next three 
months, find a use for it or scrap it.” 


Six Essential Methods 
Let’s repeat the six most essential things 
to do in putting on a successful salvage 
drive: 
1. Put someone responsible in charge of 
salvage—and give him authority to act. 

. Tell him to gather all the scrap—but 
especially non-ferrous metals. 

. Sell it or donate it! But get it moving 
now! And be sure to get a receipt 
which will show scrap is salvaged from 
the dairy industry. 


4. If your company name does not indi- 
cate the kind of business you are in, 
be sure that the receipt is marked 
“Dairy Industry” so that the dairy in- 
dustry gets credit. 

. When possible deal direct with a U. §S. 
Licensed Scrap Dealer. (Practically 
every substantial scrap handler now 
holds a license.) 

. Make a monthly report of your scrap 
disposal to WPB’s nearest Industrial 
Salvage regional office on the forms 
furnished by WPB. Also make a re- 
port to the Dairy Industries Supply As- 
sociation, Inc., Albee Bldg., 1426 G 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C., using 
the special post card which has been 
distributed by the Association. If you 
haven’t received a card, ask your sup- 
ply salesman for one. 


Uncle Sam says 26 pounds of scrap steel 
is all that is required to make a Garand 
rifle, bayonet, helmet, and mess kit for an 
infantry private. 


The tremendous importance of the drive 
is further stressed by communications from 
the offices of Mr. Hurtz and Dr. C. E. 
Gray, Chairman, Executive Committee, 
American Dry Milk Institute. 


These two leaders, in communications ad- 
dressed to DISA, stress the importance of 
an industry all-out effort. 


Two other Association presidents, A. G. 
Marcus, International Association of Milk 
Dealers and Gordon Lamont, Dairy Indus- 
tries Supply Association, also recently have 
addressed statements to the industry con- 
cerning the current drive. 


oe 


WEST VIRGINIA CONVENTION 


According to a recent letter from Charles 
A. Williamson, director of the West Vir- 
ginia Dairy Products Association, the board 
of directors at a recent meeting, voted. to 
hold its 1942 convention at the Ruffner 
Hotel, in Charleston, West Virginia, on 
November 16th and 17th. 

The program this year will be centered 
around discussions on war conditions as they 
affect the dairy industry. 

—-> 

Mulvane, Kan.—A new agitator to keep 
the milk in motion while cheese is forming 
has been installed at the. Mulvane Cheese 
Factory. 
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REVIEW 


September Rate $2.90 
Uniform Net Return to New York Shed 
Producers Hits New Record—36e 
Over Same Month Last Year 


Kteturns to milk producers supplying the 
New York Metropolitan area again hit a new 
high in September with a uniform net rate 
of $2.90 per hundred pounds for the month, 
which resulted in a total farm value of $14,- 
613,954.86 for the pool. 

In announcing the September computation 
Market Administrator Charles J. Blanford 
points out that the $2.90 rate is the highest 
so far computed under the federal-state 
orders, running 8c above the previous peak 
of $2.82 reached in 1941, and 


standing 6c, or 14.2 per cent above the re- 


November, 


turn for September a year ago. 

Daily Deliveries Up 64 Per Cent 

‘An increase of 6.4 per cent in the average 
daily delivery per farm offset the decrease 
of 2,230 in producers,” said Dr. Blanford, 
“and was large enough to yield a gain in 
production. Heretofore the number of pro- 
ducers participating in the pool has never 
been less than 57,000 and in 1939 ana 1940 
ranged higher than 61,000. 

“The current pool is 16.6 per cent richer 
than the pool of a year ago partly because 
of the rise in production, but mainly as a 
result of the 36-cent gain in the uniform 
price. The farm value of September, 1941 
deliveries amounted to $12,522,695.28, includ- 
ing butterfat and location premium. This 
September’s pool is worth $13,846,217.91 at 
the uniform price alone, and the butterfat in 
excess of 3.5 per cent comes to $684,151.27. 
Location premiums in the amount of $136,- 
801.49, which less $53,215.71 for freight ad- 
justments, brings the total 
$14,613,954.86. 


farm value to 


Milk Gains, Cream Loses 


“September also was the eighth month 
with an increase in fluid consumption in the 
New York market,” Dr. Blanford continued. 
volume of fluid milk 
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637,278 pounds, topping by 1.1 per cent 
last September’s consumption of 213,267,225 
pounds. Sales of New York-area approved 
milk as fluid in other markets likewise were 
higher this September. The volume reached 
42,552,089 as compared with 26,594,462 pounds 
in September, 1941. 


“Handlers’ reports revealed that the sale 
of milk in the form of fluid cream in the 
New York market in September was at its 
lowest point since the orders first functioned 
in 1938. The quantity of milk so used 
amounted to 57,282,880 pounds. Only once 
before did the fluid cream volume drop below 
the equivalent of 60,000,000 pounds of milk, 
and that was in August, 1939 when a strike 
disrupted deliveries. In contrast, the volume 
so used has exceeded 80,000,000 in seven 
scattered months in 1939, 1940, and 1941. 


Forecast $2.98 for October 


A new record farm milk price for the 
second month in a row was foreshadowed 
later by Dr. Blanford’s estimate of a $2.98 
net return for October. 
is an eight-cent improvement over September. 


This estimated rate 


“Tf our estimate is reasonably accurate,” 
Dr. Blanford reported, “the October pool 
should yield a farm value in the neighbor- 
hood of $14,750,000.00. The yield is reck- 
oned on the expectation that the pool will 
contain 465,000,000 pounds of milk. 


September Minimum Prices 


Basic prices for 3.5 per cent milk in 201- 
210 mile zone in effect in New York City 
Area under the Federal-State Marketing 
Agreements used by all handlers in figuring 
returns for September. 


Price Per point 
per butterfat 
Class ewt.* differential 
I $3.30 04 
I (Relief) 2.73 04 
I (Outside) 04 
II-A 2 069 
1I-B 2.2 065 
11-C ‘ 056 
II-D 876 054 
II-E 053 
lI-F 033 
111 ». 207 062 
IV-A 577 048 
IV-B § 048 
V-A 
V-B 
*Plus uniform price for 


September Uniform Milk Price 


C. J. Blanford has an- 
nounced a uniform price for the month of 
September of $2.90 per 100 Ibs. for 3.5 per 
cent milk received from producers at plants 
in the 201 to 210 mile zone under the federal- 
state orders regulating the handling of milk 
in the New York Metropolitan marketing 
area. 


Administrator 


This is 20c above August and 36c 
above September, 1941. 


Sheffield September Milk Price 

Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., announced a net 
cash price for 3.5 per cent milk delivered 
during September of $2.89 per 100 Ibs. after 
deduction of lc for association dues and ad- 
This compared with a August 
net figure of $2.69 and a September, 1941 rate 
of $2.53. The price applies to the 201-210 
mile zone. 


vertising tax. 


League September Pool Price 
The Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation averaged net paid pool return to pro 
ducers for September was $2.76 per 100 Ibs. 
for the 3.5 per cent milk in the 201-210 mile 
freight zone. The comparable August figure 
was $2.59. The September,: 1941 
$2.46. This average city and 
location plus differential of 3c. Grade A 

premiums where earned are in addition. 

September Milk Receipts 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 
-Qt. Ca 


price was 
includes an 


Milk 
+. 364,416 
3,318,130 113 
3,365,552 105,368 
Aug., 1941 3.176.256 121,897 
Jan.-Sept., 1942 29,439.258 1,006,863 
Jan.-Sept., 1941 28,993,236 1,144,139 i 
PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipte Rail and Truck 
—_——40-Qt. Cane————_ 
Milk Cream 
Sept., 1942 807.041 30,834 
Sept 1941 729.649 20,442 
Aug., 1942 825.660 36,791 
Aug.. 1941 765.839 29,723 
Jan.-Sept., 1942 7,016,734 263,767 
Jan.-Sept., 1941 6.681.967 251,781 
BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 
40-Qt. Cans———— 
Milk Cream Cond 
640,158 45,634 12,792 
547,365 49,699 12,113 
644,449 54,103 15,267 
550.681 53.530 11,948 
», 328.146 460.006 107.260 
835.065 463.275 107,105 


Sept., 1942 
Sept., 1941 
Aug., 1942 


15,094 
19,368 
18,417 
146,926 
128,257 
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Direct Distributors 
or Less — Roller or Spray 


DRY SKIM—DRY WHOLE 
MILK—DRY BUTTERMILK 


8 W. FRONT STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Dairy Products, Ltd. 











New Stuff 


From the Field of Equipment, Sup- 
plies and Services Come the Latest 
Announcements and Bulletins 


Recorders 
N BULLETIN A-321, just issued, The 
Mass., 
Recorders, 


Foxboro Company, of Foxboro, 


presents its Operation-Time 
both electric-operated and mechanical, and 
explains the application of such instruments 
to the processes of various industries. Their 
importance in test engineering, in setting job 
standards, and in cost accounting and pro- 
duction control is discussed, and diagrams 
show typical installations of recorders for 
several different kinds of work. Complete 
specifications are included, for single- and 
multiple-pan instruments. Copies of the bul- 
letin will be sent on request. 


Calculator 

AY rolls and job costs can be figured 

in a fraction of the usual time through 

the use of a new calculator, according 

to the 
Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 


manufacturers, the Berger-Bricker 


Operating on a simple new principle, this 
device includes all hourly rates of pay from 
50c to $1.75 with a half-cent spread between 
rates. It covers all time periods up to 104 
hours with divisions of one-tenth of an hour. 
It is handsomely made of lacquered wood 
and easily fits into a desk drawer. 


Diversey Bulletin 


HE Diversey Corporation, 53 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, offers a 


new, free reprint, Technical Bulletin 
No. 372, entitled “How to Prevent and Re- 
move Milk Deposits.” The bulletin covers 
two articles written by Lewis Shere. 


The reprint is said to be a valuable addi- 
tion to current literature on the control and 
prevention of milkstone in the modern food 
industry plant. Shere 
covers the four general under 
which milk deposits are formed on dairy 
plant equipment, and brings out the major 
objections to milkstone formations. The 
second part of the article is devoted to the 
necessity for proper cleaning routine and 


For example, Mr. 
conditions 


how the use of certain chemical cleaners 


306 


will remove milkstone and prevent their sub- 
sequent deposit. 

Copies of the reprint may be secured by 
addressing The Diversey Corporation, Chi- 
cago, Ill., and asking for Technical Bulletin 
No. 372. 


Buy Bonds 


HE Treasury Department’s recent re- 
[cress for local sponsorship of 24 sheet 

War Bond posters brought immediate 
response from more than 2,600 firms and in- 
dividuals. The campaign was promoted by 
the Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America who announced that more than 


This months quote for 
COWAGO ait! build 
920 Hore & 


5,000 
have been ordered. 


posters of the first month’s design 
Each poster depicts a 
piece of military or naval equipment and 
shows the bond quota for the city or county. 
Typical of the messages now appearing in 
the Chicago area is the one pictured which 
has been posted on U. S. Highway 54 at the 
southern limits of Chicago and adjacent to 
the Riverdale plant of the sponsor, an im- 
portant producer of war materials. 
Controllers 
DESCRIPTION of a line of Uni- 
versal temperature 
control applications is given in Vol. 


Controllers for 


2, No. 2 of Wheelco Comments, issued by 
Wheelco Chicago. 
The publication thermometers 
pryometers and potentiometers with unit con- 


Instruments Company, 


describes 


struction features that permit ready removal 
of each component part for inspection, re- 
pair and replacement, thereby eliminating 
the necessity of ever removing the instru- 
ment from service. The electronic principle 
of effecting temperature control without me- 
chanical contact between measuring and 
instruments is 


described, and all features are illustrated. 


control components of the 


Lubricant 
FFECTIVE lubrication and sanitary 
maintenance of conveyor chain equip- 
ment in dairies and milk plants 
and how both objectives are successfully and 
simultaneously attained one material 
are discussed in a new, 6-page folder 
just issued by Oakite Products, Inc., New 
York City. 


with 


Reviewing the important features and ad- 
vantages of a specially designed conveyor 
chain lubricant, Oakite Composition No. 6, 
the folder concisely explains how and why 
this specialized material (1) provides ample 
“slip” that helps reduce rubbing, scuffing and 
twisting of bottles on conveyor and mini- 


mize scratching, chipping or breakage of 
bottles; (2) prevents formation or build-up 
of black, caked-on accumulations on conveyor 
surfaces; and (3) keeps chain in sanitary, 
bright condition. Due to the special self- 
cleaning properties incorporated in the ma- 
terial, it is also said that regular use of this 
lubricant either entirely eliminates or ap- 
preciably reduces the necessity and fre- 
quency for cleaning chains. 


Free copies of this folder may be obtained 
by writing to Oakite Products, Inc., 57 
Thames St., New York City 


Appointment 

. A. “BOB” ORNBERG, has recently 

R been appointed advertising manager of 

American-Marietta Company, Val- 

dura paint manufacturers in Chicago, suc- 

ceeding Z. H. Mischka, who has joined the 

staff of Russell T. Gray, Inc. Mr. Ornberg 

was connected with Curtis Lighting, Inc. 
for the past three years. 


Traps 


OR VARIABLE PRESSURES on lifting service 
F: new three-valve tilt trap has been 
added to the line of deaerating systems 
for steam drainage and boiler feeding manu- 
factured by the W. M. Acker Organization, 


Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. The sturdy construc- 


tion of female trunnion supported on center 
bearings, and male steam and water ends 
which are relieved of any weight carried 
on the packing, is the same as that used on 
the basic Acker return and non-return tilt 
traps. 


Rust Preventive 


USTOMER requests for something 
C ita would aid in preventing milk and 

cream cans from rusting led the Sore: 
son Company of Minneapolis to develop 


simple and effective rust preventive, acco: 
ing toa recent announcement by the compariy 


A button (E-P) that has the unique faculty 
of setting up an electrolytic action is solder 
on the interior surface of each can bott« 
It is stated that these buttons operate on t 
principle of electroplating with the lactic a 
in milk and cream acting as the electrolyte 
much the same reaction as occurs in a st 
age battery where sulphuric acid is employed. 

It is claimed that the use of E-P butte 
will prevent rust in cans over a period 
several years under constant usage. F 
data may be obtained from the company. 


AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
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REVIEW 


. 
News From the Capital 
(Continued from Page 280) 

during 1942, taking one-fifth of farm produc- 
tion. The Department in its forecast of the 
farm outlook for 1943 figured that more live- 
stock probably would be produced, but that 
crop production would be smaller than the 
record crops of this year unless weather 
conditions are exceptionally favorable for 
the growing of crops. 

fhe War Production Board and the De- 
partment of Agriculture differ in regard to 
the question of how much manpower, machin- 
ery, transportation and other facilities should 
be devoted to the production of food. The 
Department food specialists believe that food 
production should be maintained at present 
record levels in order that civilians, as well 
as our allies, the United Nations fighting 
forces, may have well-balanced diets. 


Opinion Divided 


AR Production Officials and military 
WV men believe the country cannot meet 
both its military manpower and 
material needs and still maintain crop, live- 
stock and dairy production at present levels. 
This group insists that food production 
should be stripped largely to cereals, potatoes 
and vegetable oil crops for civilians. Pro- 
duction-of meats, dairy and poultry products 
and vegetables, they contend, should be re- 
duced to a level deemed necessary to provide 
military and lend-lease requirements and 
allow civilians a considerably smaller quan- 
tity than is now made available for them. 
It is quite probable that the private citi- 
zens will have something to say relative to 
whether their food requirements are to be 
cut down as 
authorities. 


suggested by the military 
Secretary Wickard favors al- 
location or rationing programs for all major 
classes of food to make present supplies 
last longer and to prevent hoarding of food- 
stuffs. The Department of Agriculture in 
its 1943 forecast of agricultural production, 
said “there will be enough food in the total 
supply, although there may be shortages of 
many individual commodities. 

“The average civilian will likely be able 
to consume about as much meat in 1943 as 
in recent years, but unprecedented demand 
resulting from record incomes will make 
rationing necessary,” said the report. “The 
demand for dairy products in 1943 is ex- 
However the 
civilian food supply may contain less fats, 
carbohydrates and vitamin A than in 1941.” 


pected to exceed the supply. 


Secretary Wickard predicts that American 
farmers may expect a net income of $10,000,- 
000,000 to $10,500,000,000 compared with 
$9,800,000,000 this year, which in turn ex- 
ceeded the previous record: set in 1919 by 
about $1,000,000,000. 


— Ore 
NEW EQUIPMENT ADDED 


Onamia, Minn.—The Onamia Cooperative 
Creamery has installed new equipment for 
handling milk. 


November, 1942 


PFAUDLER EXPANDS FORCE 


Specialists Added to Handle Special 
War Service Requirements 

The Pfaudler Co., Rochester, New York, 
manufacturers of glass lined and stainless 
steel process equipment for the food and 
a chemical indus- 
tries, announce the 
appointment of 
three new field 
representatives, 
all of whom are 
qualified by train- 
ing and experi- 
ence to handle to- 
day’s special war 
service require- 
ments. 

Robert Van 
Iderstine, St. Louis representative, was form- 
erly with the Barrett Allied 
Chemical and Dye 


LO eee 
K. J. Lambert 


Division of 
Corporation, New x } 
York City. He is 
a graduate Chem- 
ical Engineer with 
from 
Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 
City, and the Poly- 
technic Institute 
of Brooklyn. 


John A. Pon 
tius, with 


degrees 





head- Bob Van Iderstine 
quarters in Minneapolis, Minn., was formerly 
with the York Ice Machinery Corp. as ser- 
vice engineer in 
the dairy equip 
ment division. He 
is a graduate of 
Ohio State Uni 
versity and has 
spent his entire 
career in the 
dairy field, a con- 
siderable part of 
it as plant super 
intendent in Ohio 


John Pontius dairy plants. 


K. J. Lambert, a member of the Chicago 
sales staff of The Pfaudler Co., was formerly 
with Cherry-Burrell Corp. He is a dairy 
equipment engineer, specializing on plate heat 
exchangers and plan flow arrangements. He 
is a graduate of the University of Illinois 
where he received a B.S. degree in Mechan- 
During the course of his 
work he has traveled extensively around the 


ical Engineering. 


United States visiting many milk plants. 


War time demands for Pfaudler process 


equipment has necessitated an increasing 
amount of engineering and service work, 
particularly in the Chemical and Allied 
industries. 


i 


Monett, Mo—Loren Holmes has an- 
nounced organization of a new company to 


deliver milk here. 





Here's Why Many 


use SELF-LOCKING 
EGG CARTONS 





1. 





Quality DESIGNS 
that SELL EGGS A FEW OF 
Tests prove colorfully- THE USERS 
printed designs in- Chestnut Farms- 
crease egg sales. Ghevy Chase Dy. 
Women depend on The Borden Co. 
eggs packed in Self- ; Me 

Locking Cartons be- Rtecs - -- 
cause these cartons . 
reflect quality! They’ re Bowman Dairy Co. 
designed especially to Land-O-Lakes 
sive eggs a quality Crys. 
display. Beatrice Cry. Co. 
WRITE TODAY for Lambrecht Cry. Co. 
new color designs— EAT EGGS 
free samples of Self- FOR HEALTH 
Locking Egg Cartons. 


ELF-LOCKIN 


EGG CARTONS 
SELF-LOCKING CARTON CO. 
599-M EK. Illinois St, 














For LOW COST 
WARM WATER SUPPLY 


% 
$ 


~bpneedaee a 


Cold—Warm—Hot or Very Hot Water at any 
constant temperature desired may be obtained 
by using this Powers Steam and Water Mixer. 
Write for Circular 3013-B. Offices in 47 cities. 
See your phone directory. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO., 2791 Greenview Ave., Chicage 


POWERS wisi 
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PAY 




















KATES: ‘‘Position Wanted,’’ 50c. Limit of 
50 words: 2c for each additional word. All | 
ether advertisements, 5¢ a word ($1.00 mini- 
mum). Keyed ads, 15¢ extra to cover return 
pestage. The name and address should be 
included in counting the words. 


All payments strictly in advance. 











WANTED TO BUY 


CONDENSED BUTTERMILK FOR 
HOG AND POULTRY FEED. Will pay 
whatever milk so worth in territory 
shipped to. Good price guaranteed. 
Reliable company. High rating. Bank 
references. Will contract any amount. 
Answer to Box 376, care this publica- 
tion. 8-B-3; M-3 

DRIED SKIM MILK, Spray Process, 
Extra Grade, suitable for buttermilk mak- 
ing; quote price, F. O. B. plant, on one to 
four cars. Answer to Box 402, care this 
publication. 11-M 























POSITION WANTED 
WAN TED—Position as working foreman 
to handle butter, market milk, by-products. 
Some experience in ice cream. Lifelong ex 
perience in creamery work. Tester’s license. 
Substantial salary, but can get desired results. 
Prefer Central States, but can go anywhere. 
Address Box 404, care this publication. 
11-M-B 


PRODUCTION MANAGER who knows 
quality control from A-Z. Dairy College 
Education 16 years’ experience — hard 
worker—can handle men—mechanically in- 
clined. Make any by-product and ice cream. 
Want to make permanent connection with 
progressive dairy plant bottling 200 cans milk 
or more daily—34 years old, 3-A. Located 
near New York City. Will go anywhere. 
Expecting $70.00 per week and transporta- 
tion. Please state living conditions. Excel- 
lent references. Box 406, care this publication. 


11M 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Manager for a 16 route re 
tail milk delivery company in San Antonio, 
Texas. Must be able to handle men and 
take charge of office and not be afraid of 
work. State experience, salary required and 
furnish references in first letter. R. E. Hilde- 
brand, 1990 N. Main Ave., San Antonio, 


SKIM MILK WANTED 


We are interested in a regular supply of 
Skim Milk in any quantity from 250. cans 
up per day. Will accept a temporary arrange- 
ment, but a permanent arrangement is pre- 
ferred. Box 213, care this publication. 

6-M-t.f. 








~ EQUIPMENT FOR SALE — 





FOR SALE—100, 150 and 300 gallon 
Stainless Steel Pasteurizers; 300 gallon Coil 
Vat with stainless steel lining; 7 ft. and 10 
ft. Combination Direct Expansion Coolers; 
6 ft. to 8 ft. Tubular Surface Coolers; No. 
27 C.P. Filler and Capper with s.s. bow]; 
Type “B”, “J” and “L” Milwaukee Fillers; 
Model B and C Mojonnier Fillers; 8 Wide 
Bottle Washer; No. 32 De Laval Separator ; 
No. 1 Creamery Package Rotary Milk Can 
Washer; 200, 300, 500 and 2000 gallon Glass 
Lined Holding Tanks; Copper Hot-Wells, 
42”x42” and 60”x60"; 5 ft. diameter Copper 
Vacuum Pan; 60 to 400 gallon Viscolizers 
or Homogenizers; Freezers, Pumps, etc. 
Write or wire your requirements. Lester 
Kehoe Machinery Corporation, 1 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. Telephone— 
MUrray Hill 2-4616. 11-M 





FOR SALE — ELECTRIC EN- 
GINE GENERATOR SETS AND 
MOTORS of all kinds. Priced to 
sell. Phone or Write—Lou Cohen 
& Co. 1030 North 6th St. St. 
Louis, Mo. 











FOR SALE—Subject prior sale, im- 
mediate delivery; Three eight-wide Heil 
Bottle Washers, seventy-two a minute; one 
90 Mojonnier Filler, either 48 M.M. or No. 
2 Caps; one A.A. Mojonnier Filler, No. 2 
Caps; one No. 75 Mojonnier Filler, No. 2 
Caps; two 12,000 lbs. per hour Von Gunten 
Filters ; one York Heat Exchanger or Cooler 
complete with recorders, regulators and hot 
water unit; one Howe Scale for 400 Can 
Truck or Storage Tank with registering 
beam; four Bristol Recording Thermometers ; 
one Bristol Heat Regulator; one 13,500 Ibs. 
per hour Pfaudler Glass Air Vac Automatic 
holder complete ; one practically new Sterling 
Deep Well Pump, 20 h.p. motor; Progres- 
sive 2 Valve 2 Pump Sour Cream Filler; 
two 50 gal. Glass Lined Pfaudler Pasteur- 
izers; one 4-bottle hand filler; one labeler 
for beverage bottles; one automatic washer 
for beverage bottles; one double, 1 single 
Wash Sink; Pfaudler Glass Lined Storage 
Tanks and Pasteurizers, all sizes; 5 30-can 
Cherry-Burrell Stainless Steel Spray Vats; 
Tinned Copper Receiving Vat and Cover— 
thirty cans; Double Compartment Tinned 
Copper Weigh Can. All items guaranteed 
in excellent working condition. Room 73, 
321 Broadway, New York City. WOrth 
2-4975. 11-M 

FOR SALE—3 Ladewig-Soelch 8-wide 
bottle washers; 1 Model AA Mojonnier 
Filler; 1 Model 90 Mojonnier Filler; 1 
Model 75 Mojonnier Filler; 1 Howe Tank 
Scale with Register; 2 Von Gunten Filters; 
1 York 15,000 lb. Plate Machine set up for 
heating, cooling and regeneration; 1 Per- 
mutit water softening system. Sunnydale 
Farms, Inc., 1962 Flushing Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, ‘(New York. 11-M-4 

FOR SALE—One 5 ft. Harris Copper 
Vacuum Pan complete with pump and con- 
denser—price $3,500.00 f.o.b. cars at shipping 
point. Box 401, care this publication. 11-M 


FOR SALE—Meyer Dumore Junior Bot- 
tle Washer in good running condition. Royal 
D Dairy, McKeesport, Pa., near Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 11-M 


 How’s Your Supply of 
WAR BONDS and STAMPS? 

















Statistical Review of the New York Market for October, 1942 





CONCENTRATED MILKS 


Unsweetnd. 
SWEETND.BULKE condensed 


CASE 


DRY SKIMMILK 


N. Y. MILK PRICES 
Basic prices for 3.5% milk in 201-210 
zone in effect in New York City Area un 
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CASE 
CONDENSED EVAPORATED 


CONDENSED whole milk 
Known br. Other br. Known br. Other br. Skim crit. Wh.crit. 40-qt. can Knownbr.Otherbr. Otherbr. Otherbr.|/by all 


Spray: —Hot Roller— jjthe Federal-State Marketing Agreement 


handlers in figuring returns f 
price lb. price lb. 8% fat Lb Lb. Human Feed October: Price Per point 
. mm 12,4 123 10.75 11.00|\—@15} = 4 “ite 4 ¢ 83@ ; ; per butterfat 
% 112 75 @11.00 @154 15 149 24! 81@ § Class ewt. differen 
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(case) (case) - (case) (case) 


5.90@— 30 5.40/3.90@ 3.60 @3.80|8% @83 





5.90@— 15.3 5.40/3.90@ 3.60@3.80 »@ 
|5.90@— [5.3 5.40/3.90@— 3.6 3.80 »G 
5.90@— |5.30@5.40/3.90@ 3.60@3.80 ; - 
- @6.40|5.80@5.90 @ 4.10/3.75 00/8% @- 23 »$) 10.75 @11.00/15 
— @6.40\5.80@5.90 r 3.7% 00/8 % 3 > >3/ 10.75 @11.00/ 15 
I—  @6.40)5 5.90 3.75 4 00 8% @— 23 23/10.75@11.00 
- @6.40/5.80@5.90 @ 4.10! 3.7: ; 23@12 5@ 11.00 @—|15 123@124| 83@ g-pil-C 
|l—_- @6. 40/5.80@5.90 : 3.75 % @- 2 5@11.00 a 5 24 4 - si@ g |ji-D 
Holiday | II-E 
-4015.80@5.90 11.00 5 ) II-F 
-40/5.80@5.90 11.00 Ill 

5.80@5.90 11.00 IV-A 
15.80@5.90 11.00 IV-B 
5.80@5.90 11.00 V-A 

5.80@5 11.00 vV-B . 
5.80@5. 11.00 *Plus uniform price for October, 1942 
5.80@5 - P 11.00 “| 
5.30@5 3.90@3.95): @ 3. — - .75 11.00 
5.30@5. 3.90@3 3.7 ‘ 5@11.00 
5.30@5 3.90@: 3.70@3 5@11.00 
5.30@5 3.90@3 70@3 | .75@11.00 
5.30@5. 9 3. 70@3 75@11.00 
5.30@5. 4 3. K 70@ 3. - 8 11.00 
@: 11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
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Rail & Truck Receipts at N.Y.C.&Metrop. 
(Statistics of U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) 
Fresh Frozen Fr 
1942 Milk Cream Cream Cond. 
Sept. 3,364,416 97,954 8,826 42.7 
Aug. 3,365,552 105,368 14,064 64 
July -396,338 114,444 16,544 77.1 
May 3,391,518 163,189 5,341 55 
Apr. 229,887 121,828 4.905 54 
Mar. ....3,265,469 110,422 7,569 41 
Feb. 2,887,518 97,28 7,418 32 
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AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 








HMERICHN MILK 
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A TOAST TO “SALUTE OUR HEROES” MONTH 


Four-Year-Old Ellen Powell, Daughter of Joan Blondel! and Dick Powell, 
Wishes Success to the Film Industry's Billion-Dollar War Bond Drive 
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of an informative peice if oycameg previ 

rator and clarifier users. If you haven’t received ~~ 
your copy, write for it today. This publication is 
designed to help you obtain maximum service 
from De Laval machines — at a time when you 

can’t simply say to your equipment dealer “Ship 

me a No. 192 De Laval ‘Air-Tight’ Separator to 

atrive next week sure.” 


But, if your old separator is worn beyond the 
possibility of continued use, write us about that, too. 
New De Laval Separators —“Air-Tight” and 
“World’s Standard” — are available for those who 
really need them. Perhaps you can qualify. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY «© New York » Chica 
DE LAVAL PACIFIC COMPANY, San Francisco * THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 





